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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  .\mericas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter- American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supfiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

.•\dministrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpxjses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  C.onferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  plenary  sessions  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 

were  held  in  this  stately  building. 
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The  Third  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15-28,  1942 


L.  S.  R 

Director  General  of  the 

Of  all  the  Pan  American  assemblies  held 
by  the  American  Republics  since  the  first 
conference  at  Panama  in  1826,  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics,  which  took 
place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  January  15 
to  28  of  this  year,  was  in  some  respects  the 
most  significant  because  of  the  grave 
problems  confronting  the  delegates.  It 
was  evident  early  in  the  discussion  that 
most  of  the  delegates  fully  realized  the 
dangers  facing  the  Americas.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  work  of  the  Meeting  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
policy  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
•Xmericas. 

If  ever  there  was  an  outstanding  instance 


OWE 
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of  ‘‘open  covenants  openly  arrived  at”  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rio  Meeting.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  there  is  another  sueh 
e.xainple  of  the  settled  determination  of  a 
numerous  group  of  nations  to  work  for 
common  purposes,  to  place  the  larger 
continental  interests  ahead  of  all  selfish 
ends,  and  to  lalxir  enthusiastieally  for  the 
great  purpose  for  whieh  the  Conferenee 
was  called — to  defend  the  institutions,  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the  liberties  of  the 
nations  of  America. 

It  was  this  spirit  and  this  atmosphere  of 
harmony  and  good  will  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  as-sumed  a  signifieance  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  concrete  results  ob- 
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tained.  These  results,  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  mark  a  real  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Pan  American  cooperation  and  will 
have  far-reaching  influence  not  only  upon 
the  Americas  but  also  upon  the  future 
course  of  Western  civilization.  The  Meet¬ 
ing  was  indeed  a  “rendezvous  with  Des¬ 
tiny”,  in  President  Roosevelt’s  expressive 
phrase.  Everybody  who  attended  the 
Conference  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  procedure  in  reaching 
conclusions  strictly  followed  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  It  was  a  meeting  character¬ 
ized  by  the  freest  expression  of  opinion 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  states  to  impress  their 
opinion  upon  the  less  powerful.  The  Rio 
Meeting  will  ever  remain  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  value  and  efficacy  not 
only  of  freedom  of  discussion  but  of  con¬ 
clusions  freely  arrived  at. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  December  9, 
1941,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Chile,  in  view  of  the  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  Japan,  addressed  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  re¬ 
questing  that  the  other  American  Govern¬ 
ments  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  convening  a  third  meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  On  December  10  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  addressed 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  transmitting  to  him  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Governing  Board  its 
proposal  to  the  other  American  Republics 
that  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  first  week  of  Januar\',  and 
submitting  draft  agenda  for  the  proposed 
meeting.  The  communications  of  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  the  United 
States  were  transmitted  to  the  other 
American  Governments  with  a  request  to 
make  such  observations  and  suggestions  as 


they  deemed  appropriate.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Governing  Board  gave  careful 
consideration  to  all  these  suggestions  and 
submitted  its  recommendations  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  held  on 
December  17.  At  this  meeting  the  defini¬ 
tive  agenda  was  agreed  upon  and  January 
1 5,  1 942,  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  opening 
session  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  .Xffairs. 

The  agenda  of  the  Meeting  ^  included 
two  major  topics; 

1 .  The  protection  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

2.  Economic  solidarity. 

The  Conference  upon  assembling  was 
organized  into  two  great  committees  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  above-mentioned  topics, 
all  twenty -one  delegates  being  members  of 
each  committee.  (In  those  cases  in  which 
a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  unable  f 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  a  committee,  the  [| 
regulations  permitted  the  designation  of  ] 
a  substitute.)  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  | 
that  the  conclusions  of  each  committee 
were  in  effect  the  conclusions  of  the 
Meeting.  ^ 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  major  interest  | 
of  the  Meeting  as  well  as  the  interest  of  j 
the  public  should  be  directed  to  the  ques-  | 
lions  involved  in  the  political  relations 
of  the  .\merican  Republics  with  the  Axis 
powers.  A  resolution  was  offered  by  the 
representatives  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
\’cnezuela  calling  for  the  immediate 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  ! 
Tripartite  Powers  by  the  .\mcrican  Repub-  IS 
lies.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  1. 
that  unanimity  could  not  lie  secured  on  ! 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  as  originally  ^ 
presented.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  ;; 
Republics  were  prepared  to  adopt  it.  hut  ' 
•Argentina  and  Chile  held  out  for  modifica¬ 
tion.  As  finally  passed  by  unanimous  vote,  J 
the  resolution  reads  as  follows:  j 

>  Sre  Bulletin,  February  1942,  p.  62.  1 
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OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  THIRD  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Dr,  Alberto  Giiani,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  L'rugiiay,  is  addressing  the  assembly. 


1.  The  American  Republics  reaffirm  their 
declaration  to  consider  any  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  a  non-American  State  against  one  of  them 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  them,  con¬ 
stituting  as  it  does  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  .America. 

2.  The  American  Republics  reaffirm  their 
complete  solidarity  and  their  determination  to 
cooperate  jointly  for  their  mutual  protection  until 
the  effects  of  the  present  aggression  against  the 
Continent  have  disapjieared. 

3.  The  American  Republics,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  established  by  their  own  laws 
and  in  conformity  with  the  position  and  circum¬ 
stances  obtaining  in  each  country  in  the  existing 
continental  conflict,  recommend  the  breaking  of 
their  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Germany 
and  Italy,  since  the  first-mentioned  State  attacked 
and  the  other  two  declared  war  on  an  .American 
country. 

4.  The  American  Republics  declare  that,  prior 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  relations  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  will  consult 


among  themselves  in  order  that  their  action  may 
have  a  solidary  character. 

.Some  confusion  was  created  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  stiven  in  the  press  to  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution.  While  this  was 
the  most  spectacular  conclusion  reached 
by  the  .Meeting  it  by  no  means  deserves 
the  position  of  overshadowing  importance 
that  it  has  received.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  it  had  been  made  effective  by 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  that 
had  either  declared  war  on  or  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan,  some  of  them  having  taken 
action  immediately  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  the  United  States.  The  ten 
.American  Republics  that  have  declared 
war  on  the  .Axis  are;  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
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the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua. 
Panama,  and  the  United  States.  Those 
that  have  severed  diplomatic  relations  are: 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Aside  from  the  moral  effect  of  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  the  most 
important  result  of  the  rupture  of  relations 
is  that  the  closing  of  the  Axis  embassies, 
legations  and  consulates  eliminates  from 
most  of  this  continent  dangerous  centers 
of  propaganda,  subversive  activities,  espi¬ 
onage  and  salxitage  that  had  become  one 
of  the  real  dangers  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

From  the  standpoint  of  continental 
solidarity,  the  settlement  of  the  long¬ 
standing  territorial  dispute  between  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Peru,  which  on  several  occasions 
had  given  rise  to  armed  clashes,  was  an 
unexpected  but  highly  significant  result  of 
the  Meeting.  A  group  of  the  memljers  of 
the  Conference,  imbued  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  Americas,  addressed  itself 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  finding  a  solution 
of  the  controversy.  On  the  final  day  of 
the  Meeting  a  compromise  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  was  signed.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  territorial 
disputes  that  have  from  time  to  time 
menaced  the  peace  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  was  settled  in  a  manner  that 
does  honor  to  both  parties. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Meeting  was  the  provision 
for  the  meeting  at  \Vashington  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Continental  Defense,  composed 
of  military  and  nav'al  representatives  of  all 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
This  will  assure  unity  of  policy  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Continent. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  political  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Meeting  that  the  significance  of 


the  economic  measures  adopted  has  largely- 
been  lost  sight  of.  In  effect,  the  Rio  Meet¬ 
ing  set  up  a  cooperative  continental  system 
designed  to  safeguard  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  all  the  nations  of  this  continent. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  first  place  for  the 
severance  of  financial  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  .^xis  powers,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  measure  supplementing  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations.* 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  currencies  of 
the  .\merican  Republics,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
w'ith  a  view  to  establishing  a  stabilization 
fund®  which  not  only  would  protect  cur¬ 
rencies  from  violent  fluctuations,  but  would 
also  tend  to  strengthen  the  economic  tics 
between  the  nations  of  this  continent. 

A  series  of  resolutions  dealt  with  various 
other  economic  subjects,*  including:  the 
as-surance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  basic 
and  strategic  materials  to  the  countries  of 
this  continent,  especially  those  at  war, 
according  to  a  coordinated  general  plan 
to  be  formulated  by-  the  Inter- American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee;  ®  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic 
economies  of  the  consuming  countries  by- 
equality  of  access  to  in  ter- American  com¬ 
merce  and  raw  materials,  preference  being 
given,  however,  to  nations  at  war;  means 
for  simplifying  and  expediting  control  of 
export  licenses  and  priorities;  increased 
efficiency  of  national  and  inter- American 
transportation  facilities;  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  central  banks  for  stand¬ 
ardizing  procedure  connected  with  bank 
credits  and  other  financial  transactions  of 
citizens  of  .\xis  powers;  and  the  industriali¬ 
zation  of  national  raw  materials.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  war  it  was  hoped  to  increase 

-  See  Resolution  I  , />.  191. 

*  See  Resolution  .Yf',  p.  191. 

*  See  Resolutions  II,  III,  and  IV,  pp.  186,  188,  189. 

*  This  committee,  created  by  the  First  Meeting  of 
.Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  has  been  meeting  at  the 
Pan  .American  Union  since  \o;<ember  15,  19.39. 
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f*onrte«y  of  DIPP 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEETING 


Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  was  president  of  the  meeting  and  chairman 

of  the  Political  Committee. 


the  production  of  those  food  products  and 
raw  materials  necessary  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  standard  of  living  for  all 
the  peoples  but  also  to  raise  that  standard 
to  a  higher  level. 

.Another  series  of  resolutions  of  great 
importance  to  the  present  situation  deals 
with  the  elimination  of  espionage,  sabotage 
and  subversive  activity.  .An  Inter-Amcr- 
ican  Conference  on  the  C'oordination  of 
Police  and  Judicial  Measures,  which  will 
convene  at  Buenos  .Aires  in  May,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lay  the  foundations  for  inter¬ 
change  of  information  between  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  relating  to  these  matters 
and  at  the  same  time  coordinate  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  dealing  with  this  menace.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  furthermore  made  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  bv  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 


American  Union  of  a  ‘'Commission  on  Po¬ 
litical  Defense’'®  to  which  will  be  entrusted 
the  formulation  of  preventive  measures  for 
safeguarding  the  security  of  the  .American 
Republics  against  alien  interference. 

It  was  likewise  recommended  that  im¬ 
mediate  steps  be  taken  “to  restrict  the 
operation  or  use  of  civil  or  commercial 
aircraft  and  the  use  of  aviation  facilities 
to  bona  fide  citizens  and  enterprises  of  the 
.American  Republics  or  to  citizens  or 
enterprises  of  such  other  countries  as  have 
shown  themselves,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
respective  Governments,  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Lima.” 

.Another  important  defense  measure  was 
the  recommendation  that  each  of  the 

*  See  Resolution  XVII,  p.  192. 
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American  Republics  take  the  steps  neces-  political  machinery  thus  set  up  will  have 

sary  to  close  all  radio-telephone  and  radio-  far-reaching  influence  upon  inter-Ameri- 

telegraph  communication  between  the  can  relations  for  many  years  after  the 

American  Republics  and  the  aggressor  world  conflict  comes  to  an  end.  The 

states  except  in  so  far  as  official  communi-  spirit  of  Pan  .American  unity  shown  by 

cations  of  American  Governments  are  this  Conference  will  serve  as  an  example 

concerned.  as  well  as  a  stimulus  in  the  world  organi- 

While  devoting  preferential  attention  to  zation  which  must  inevitably  be  created 

the  immediate  questions  arising  out  of  the  if  future  peace  is  to  be  assured, 
present  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  .\mcri-  In  closing  this  presentation  of  the  results 
cas,  the  Rio  Meeting  also  gave  thought  to  of  the  Rio  Meeting  it  is  but  fitting  that 

the  solution  of  problems  that  will  arise  tribute  be  paid  to  the  admirable  arrange- 

after  the  war.^  With  this  end  in  view  the  ments  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government 

Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 

Union  was  requested  to  convene  an  Inter-  meeting.  Practically  the  entire  Ministry 

.American  Technical  Economic  Confer-  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  all  its  personnel  was 

ence  entrusted  with  the  study  of  present  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference, 

and  post-war  economic  problems.  Fur-  The  statesmanlike  management  of  the 

thermore.  the  Inter-American  Juridical  deliberations  of  the  Meeting  by  its  able 

Committee  (a  new  title  for  the  Inter-  President,  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Oswaldo 

•American  Neutrality  Committee,  which  .Aranha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

has  been  sitting  at  Rio  since  1939)  was  Brazil,  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing 

charged  with  the  study  of  all  matters  alx)ut  early  and  unanimous  conclusions, 

relative  to  international  organization  in  The  service  of  the  Secretariat  under  the 

the  juridical  and  political  field  in  the  direction  of  .Ambassador  Jose  de  Paula 

post-war  period.  Rodrigues  .Alves.  Secretary  General  of  the 

This  brief  summary'  of  the  results  of  the  Meeting,  and  his  assistants,  Senhor  Jose 

Rio  Meeting  outlines  a  record  of  accom-  Roberto  de  Macedo  Soares  and  Senhor 

plishment  of  which  the  American  Repub-  Fernando  Lobo,  was  of  the  most  efficient 

lies  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  .At  a  character. 

time  of  imminent  danger  they  have  shown  The  hospitality  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
not  only  a  united  front  but  also  an  earnest  ment  and  the  Brazilian  people  knew  no 

desire  to  be  helpful  to  one  another  during  bounds.  The  warm  reception  accorded 

this  critical  period.  The  resolutions  to  all  the  members  of  the  conference  and 

adopted  at  Rio  and  the  economic  and  the  atmosphere  of  good  will  that  prevailed 

’’ See  Resolutions  XXV  and  XXVJ,  P.  193.  were  important  factors  in  its  success. 

.\PPENDIX 

II.  Production  of  Strategic  Materials  supply  of  strategic  and  basic  materials  necessary 

Whereas'  defense  of  the  Hemisphere; 

2.  This  mobilization  should  include  all  activities 
1 .  C.ontinental  solidarity  must  be  translated  into  which  will  advance  the  desired  end,  and  must 

positive  and  efficient  action  of  the  highest  sig-  have  the  preferential  character  which  its  nature 

nificance,  which  action  can  be  no  other  than  an  and  purpose  require; 

economic  mobilization  of  the  American  Republics  3.  In  order  to  insure  the  smooth  carrying  out 

capable  of  rapidly  and  fully  guaranteeing  the  of  the  suggested  plan,  every  positive  action  must 
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be  taken;  all  existing  obstacles  or  those  which 
may  in  the  future  appear  should  be  eliminated 
or  minimized;  and  all  contributory  factors  should 
be  strengthened; 

4.  Ckjininercial  speculation  should  be  prevented 
from  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  situation; 

5.  Guarantees  should  be  given  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  long-term  contracts  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  prices,  equitable  both  for  the  consumer 
and  profitable  to  the  producer,  to  permit  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  a  fair  wage  level; 

6.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  measures 
providing  for  transition  to  the  post-war  period  and 
the  resulting  readjustment  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  production  and  commerce;  taking 
steps  to  protect,  at  the  opfxtrtune  time,  producers 
against  competition  from  goods  produced  in 
countries  with  a  low  standard  of  living; 

7.  Credit  operations  should  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  economic  character,  and  should  take 
into  account  the  real  ability  of  the  debtors  to 
repay; 

8.  There  should  exist  in  each  country  of  the 
•Americas  special  organizations  to  formulate 
promptly  the  respective  national  plans  for 
economic  mobilization; 

9.  .A  Pan  .American  organization  should  formu¬ 
late  coordinated  general  plans  of  mobilization  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  plans  above  indicated; 
and 

10.  The  Inter- American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  .Advisory  Committee  can  efficiently  carry 
out  these  functions  if  its  authority  and  powers  are 
enlarged, 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics 

Recommends; 

1 .  That,  as  a  practical  expression  of  continental 
solidarity,  an  economic  mobilization  of  the 
.American  Republics  be  effected,  with  a  view  to 
assuring  to  the  countries  of  this  Hemisphere,  and 
particularly  to  those  at  war,  an  adequate  supply 
of  basic  and  strategic  materials  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

2.  That  such  mobilization  include  mining,  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  activities 
related  to  the  supply  not  only  of  materials  for 
strictly  military  use  but  also  of  products  essential 
for  civilian  needs. 

3.  That  full  recognition  be  given  to  the  imf>er- 
ative  character  and  extreme  urgency  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation  when  formulating  measures  necessary 
to  effect  economic  mobilization. 

4.  That  the  mobilization  include  measures  to 


stimulate  production  and  other  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  or  minimize  administrative 
formalities  and  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
which  impede  the  production  and  free  flow  of 
basic  and  strategic  materials. 

5.  That,  in  addition,  measures  be  adopted  to 
strengthen  the  finances  of  the  producing  countries. 

6.  That  the  American  nations  take  measures 
to  prevent  commercial  spteculation  from  increas¬ 
ing  exp>ort  prices  of  basic  and  strategic  products 
above  the  limits  fixed  for  the  resjjective  domestic 
markets. 

7.  That,  insofar  as  fiossible,  the  increase  of 
production  be  assured  by  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  or  contracts  which  provide 
for  purchases  during  long  periods  at  prices  which 
arc  equitable  for  the  consumer,  remunerative  to 
the  producer  and  which  provide  a  fair  standard 
of  wages  for  the  workers  of  the  Americas,  in 
which  producers  are  protected  against  competi¬ 
tion  from  products  originating  in  areas  wherein 
real  wages  are  unduly  low;  and  which  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  period  of  transition  after  the  war 
and  the  readjustments  which  will  follow  in  a 
manner  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of  ade¬ 
quate  production  and  permitting  the  existence 
of  trade  under  conditions  equitable  to  producers. 

8.  That  the  service  of  financial  obligations 
incurred  to  maintain  and  stimulate  production 
in  each  country  be  made  conditional,  insofar  as 
{xjssible,  upon  the  proceeds  of  its  exports. 

9.  That  the  American  nations  which  do  not 
p>ossess  appropriate  agencies  organize  special 
commissions  prior  to  April  30,  1 942,  to  formulate 
national  plans  for  economic  mobilization. 

10.  That  the  said  commissions  provide  the 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  with  the  necessary  material  so 
that  it  may  formulate  a  coordinated  general  plan 
for  economic  mobilization. 

11.  That  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  be  further  charged 
with  preparing  a  list,  to  be  periodically  revised, 
of  the  basic  and  strategic  materials  considered  by 
each  country  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
Hemisphere;  and 

Resolves; 

12.  That,  in  order  to  enable  the  Inter- American 
Financial  and  Economic  .Advisory  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  new  duties  entrusted  to  it,  its  means 
of  ojjeration  be  expanded  immediately,  and  that 
it  be  empowered  to  request  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  to  execute  the  inter-American  economic 
agreements  which  they  have  previously  approved. 
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III.  MAINTENANCh  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY 
OF  THE  American  Countries 

Whereas: 

1.  The  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  recommended  that  there  be  established, 
among  them,  a  close  and  sincere  cooperation  in 
order  to  protect  their  economic  and  financial 
structure,  maintain  their  fiscal  equilibrium,  safe¬ 
guard  the  stability  of  their  currencies,  promote 
and  expand  their  commerce  and,  in  addition,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  American  nations  continue  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  liberal  principles  of  international 
trade,  conducted  with  peaceful  motives  and  based 
upon  equality  of  treatment  and  fair  and  equitable 
trade  practices,  and  that  they  do  everything  in 
their  jxiwer  to  strengthen  their  economic  piosition, 
to  improve  further  the  trade  and  other  economic 
relations  among  themselves,  by  devising  and  ap¬ 
plying  appropriate  measures  to  lessen  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  disadvantages  and  dangers  arising  from 
disturbed  and  dislocated  world  conditions; 

2.  The  dislocations  of  the  economy  of  the 
.\merican  nations  caused  by  the  war  demand, 
more  than  ever  before,  common  and  coordinated 
action,  in  order  that  their  trade  may  be  intensified 
in  accordance  with  their  mutual  needs  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  greatest  possible  equality; 

3.  The  establishment  of  adequate  facilities  for 
commercial  credit,  on  the  part  of  nations  which 
produce  raw  materials,  industrial  machinery  or 
manufactured  articles,  is  an  indispensable  require¬ 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  economy  in 
the  consuming  countries; 

4.  The  fixing  of  prices  and  ceilings  on  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  should  be  based  upon  a 
fair  correlation,  which  takes  into  account  not 
only  costs  of  production,  transportation,  insurance 
and  a  reasonable  profit,  but  also  the  general  price 
level  of  products  exported  by  the  country  which 
imports  such  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs; 

5.  The  systems  of  priority  and  licenses  estab¬ 
lished  by  some  countries  with  resjject  to  the 
exportation  of  materials,  which  are  related  to  their 
defense  requirements,  have  brought  about  con¬ 
sequences  affecting  commercial  interchange  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  recommend  adequate 
systems  and  measures  to  alleviate  said  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs  of  the  American  Republics 

Resolves: 

1 .  To  recommend  to  the  nations  which  produce 
rav.’  materials,  industrial  machiners’  and  other 


articles  essential  for  the  maintenance  ot  the  domes¬ 
tic  economies  of  the  consuming  countries  that  they 
do  everything  possible  to  suppU'  such  articles 
and  products  in  quantities  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  scarcity  thereof,  which  might  bring  about  con¬ 
sequences  detrimental  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
American  peoples.  The  application  of  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  subject  to  the  practical  limitations 
of  the  Existing  emergency  and  shall  not  endanger 
the  security  or  the  defense  of  the  exporting  nations. 

2.  To  recommend  that  all  the  nations  of  this 
continent  have  access,  with  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  equality,  to  inter-.^merican  commerce 
and  to  the  raw  materials  which  they  require  for 
the  satisfactory  and  prospierous  development  of 
their  rcsjjective  economies,  provided,  however, 
that  they  shall  give  preferential  treatment  to  the 
nations  at  war  for  equal  access  to  materials  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  defense;  and  that,  in  agreements 
which  may  be  concluded,  the  essential  needs  of 
other  American  countries  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  preventing  dislocations  in  their  domestic 
economies. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  countries  which  export 
industrial  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  manufactured 
products  or  industrial  machinery,  that  they  estab¬ 
lish  adequate,  ample,  liberal  and  effective  systems 
of  credit  which  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
such  of  these  products  as  may  be  required  by  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  consumer  nations 
to  maintain  their  economy  upon  firm  foundations, 
and  that  this  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  and  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  upon  the 
consumer  nations  of  the  extension  of  the  war  and 
the  closing  down  of  non-American  markets. 

4.  To  urge  the  Governments  of  America  to 
adopt  necessary  measures  to  harmonize  prices  on 
the  following  bases; 

(a)  That  sharp  increases  in  the  prices  of 
export  products  shall  not  be  permitted; 

(b)  That  the  distributors  or  processors  of 
imported  goods  shall  likewise  not  be  jjermitted 
to  increase  unduly  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumer; 

(c)  That  the  maximum  purchase  price  fi.xcd 
by  an  American  Republic  for  any  product  or 
article  which  it  imports  from  another  .Vmcri- 
can  Republic  shall  be  submitted  to  consulta¬ 
tion,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  the  Governments 
of  the  interested  countries: 

(d)  That  in  their  price  policies  the  .American 
Republics  endeavor  to  establish  a  fair  relation 
Ix-tween  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles. 

5.  Finally  to  recommend  to  the  .American 
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(iovernniems  the  following  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  economic  relations: 

(a)  The  establishment,  for  the  control  of  ex¬ 
ports.  of  simple  administrative  systems  of  the 
greatest  p>ossible  autonomy  based  upon  rapid 
and  efficient  methods  which  will  satisfy  essen¬ 
tial  requirements  promptly,  especially  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  basic  industries  of  each 
country; 

(/>)  The  adoption  by  the  governments  of 
exporting  countries  of  a  system  of  allcxration 
to  each  country  of  products  and  articles  sitb- 
ject  to  priorities  and  licenses  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  importing 
countries; 

(f)  The  apptointment  by  exporting  countries 
which  maintain  systems  of  priorities,  licenses 
or  allocations  of  representatives  in  the  capitals 
of  the  importing  countries  to  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  organizations  of  the  latter  in 
the  study  of  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  the  export  and  import  of  products  and 
articles  subject  to  allocations  or  sptecial  con¬ 
trols,  so  as  to  accelerate  procedure  and  to 
diminish,  as  much  as  ptossible,  other  difficulties 
involved  in  the  interchange  of  such  products 
and  articles.  The  recommendation  or  opinion 
of  such  representatives  shall  constitute,  in 
principle,  a  recognition  on  their  part  of  the 
need  and  desirability  of  such  imports; 

(rf)  The  prompt  exchange  of  statistics  relat¬ 
ing  to  consumer  needs  and  to  the  production 
of  raw  materials,  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
products,  utilizing,  whenever  appropriate, 
such  organizations  as  the  Inter- American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
or  others  which  appropriately  may  facilitate 
and  stimulate  commercial  interchange  among 
the  nations  of  the  .Americas. 

IV’.  MoBII  IZ.'STION  OF  Transportath)n 
F.acii.ities 

Where.as: 

1.  The  problem  of  increasing  to  the  highest 
degree  th«’  efficiency  of  transportation  facilities 
among  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  existing  emergency; 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  greatest  [xjssible 
coordination  of  the  various  inland  waterway, 
land ,  maritime ,  and  air  services  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  is  indisp>ensable  for  their  most  effective  use; 

3.  The  difficulties  of  transporting  essential 
articles  and  materials  normally  exported  and 
imported  by  each  nation  could  provoke  economic 
and  s(x'ial  dislocation  and  diminish  or  paralyze 


its  industrial  activities,  a  particularly  serious 
situation  when  such  activities  are  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  production  of  articles  or  materials 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Continent;  and 

4.  In  order  properly  to  provide  for  defense  and 
to  develop  inter-.American  commerce  it  is  indisjjen- 
sable  to  improve  and  expand  the  systems  of  com¬ 
munication  among  the  countries  of  the  Continent, 
The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics 

Resolves; 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
.American  Republics; 

(a)  That  they  adopt  immediately,  in  so 
far  as  jiossible,  adequate  measures  to  expand 
and  improve  all  the  communications  systems 
of  impxrrtance  to  continental  defense  and  to 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the 
.American  nations; 

(h)  That  they  make  every  effort  consistent 
with  national  or  continental  defense  fully  to 
utilize  and  develop  their  respective  internal 
transpxirtation  facilities  in  order  to  assure 
the  rapid  delivery  of  those  goods  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  economies; 

(c)  That  through  their  national  authorities, 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
.Advisory  Committee,  and  all  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  inter-American  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  which  may  have  been  established,  they 
take  every  appropriate  measure  individually 
and  jointly  to  improve  and  supplement 
inter-American  communication  facilities — 
air,  maritime,  land,  inland  waterway — 
iTlated  to  the  economy  and  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  the  other  objec¬ 
tives  set  forth  in  this  resolution; 

(d)  That  they  adopt  measures  to  insure  the 
allocation  of  sufficient  shipping  tonnage  for 
general  trade  and  coo(>erate  in  creating  and 
facilitating,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  maritime  serv¬ 
ices,  utilizing  esp>ccially  all  the  vessels  that  are 
immobilized  in  their  p>orts,  belonging  to 
countries  at  war  with  any  American  nation; 

(e)  That  those  with  merchant  fleets  consider 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  service  sufficient 
vessels  to  guarantee  maritime  transportation 
which  will  permit  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
to  import  and  expxirt  products  essential  to 
their  respective  economics  and  that,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Inter-Americtm  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  maritime 
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organizations  functioning  in  various  American 
nations  and  the  Inter-American  Maritime 
Technical  Ck>mmission,  they  endeavor  to 
coordinate  shipping  between  the  American 
Republics  so  that  the  vessels  now  in  continen¬ 
tal  service,  without  omitting  or  changing 
existing  stops,  may  make  such  calls  at  ports  of 
nations,  which  are  most  affected  in  certain 
regions  of  the  Hemisphere,  as  are  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  them  regular  and  suitable 
transportation; 

(/)  That  they  take,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
measures  necessary  to  minimize  exp)enses  at 
pmrts  of  call,  such  as  p>ort  dues  and  lighthouse 
charges,  etc.; 

(g)  That  they  endeavor  to  expand  port 
facilities  and  provide  means  necessary  for  the 
rapid  repair  of  damaged  vessels  and  for  their 
normal  maintenance; 

(h)  That  they  undertake  to  speed  up  internal 
transportation  and  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  of  railway  systems,  taking  steps 
rapidly  to  complete  routes  important  for 
continental  defense  which  aie  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction; 

(i)  That  they  study  the  desirability  of 
recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  full 
participation  in  international  trade  under  a 
system  of  free  access  to  transportation  for  all 
classes  of  cargo  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  existing  international  agreements  and 
consistent  with  the  legislation  of  each  country; 

(j)  That  they  undertake  to  improve  and 
enlarge  existing  airports  and  to  construct  new 
airports  equippted  with  necessary  installations 
and  repair  shops,  so  as  to  create  a  system  of 
air  transportation,  with  terminals  in  the 
.\mericas,  which  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  inter-American  and  domestic  air  services; 

{k)  That  they  speed  up  the  construction  of 
the  unfinished  sections  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  and  the  improvement  of  the  sections 
already  constructed  so  as  to  provide  efficient 
transportation  in  the  Hemisphere  and  f)ermit 
the  development  of  inter-American  and  do¬ 
mestic  commerce,  connecting  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  centers  of  consumption.  To  this 
end,  there  are  expressly  reiterated  the  conclu¬ 
sions  approved  in  recommendation  number 
LI  I  of  the  Lima  Conference  of  1938  and  in 
resolution  number  XXI 11  of  the  Habana 
Meeting  of  1 940;  and 

(/)  That  they  give  full  support  and  render 
the  fullest  practicable  measure  of  cooperation 
to  the  work  of  the  Inter- American  Financial 


and  Economic  .Advisory  Committee  and  of  its 
Inter-American  Maritime  Technical  Com¬ 
mission  in  all  their  problems  and,  particularly, 
in  the  field  of  merchant  shipping,  taking  joint 
steps  necessary  to  enable  the  Governments  of 
the  .American  Republics  to  mobilize,  in  the 
fullest  and  most  effective  manner,  all  the  ships 
available  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  as  to 
give  priority  to  the  transportation  of  strategic 
and  basic  materials  essential  for  the  defense  of 
the  Continent  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  .American  Republics. 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  Intcr-.^merican 
Financial  and  Economic  .Advisory  Committee 
and  the  lnter-.\merican  Maritime  Technical 
Commission: 

(a)  That  they  suggest  to  the  Governments 
measures  necessary  in  order,  by  previous 
agreement  between  administrative  agencies 
of  such  Governments,  aviation  and  shipping 
concerns,  and  public  or  private  railway  com¬ 
panies  op>erating  in  the  American  Republics, 
to  promote  and  improve  the  entire  system  of 
inter-.American  transportation,  endeavoring 
to  guarantee  regular  and  coordinated  mobili¬ 
zation  and  provision  of  means  necessary  for 
the  transportation  both  of  products  which  are 
imported  and  exported  by  each  of  the  countries 
as  well  as  for  the  effective  and  comfortable 
travel  of  their  jjeoples; 

(b)  That  they  encourage  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  regarding  the  matters  set  forth  in 
the  precc^Iing  paragraph  between  countries 
that  wish  to  enter  into  them,  and  study  ways 
of  replacing  existing  means  of  transportation 
should  they  become  inadequate; 

(c)  That  they  study  the  possibility  of  allocat¬ 
ing  adequate  and  sufficient  transp>ortation  to 
each  country,  taking  into  account  not  only 
tonnage  but  also  the  speed  of  and  the  facilities 
for  loading  and  discharging  vessels  which 
carry  essential  raw  materials,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  they  encourage  the  fixing,  from  time  to 
time,  of  maximum  freight  rates; 

(</)  That  they  study  a  general  plcm  of  inter- 
.American  maritime  transportation,  taking 
into  account  the  availability  of  vessels  and  the 
minimum  requirements  of  each  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Continent,  so  that  they  will  all  be 
linked,  by  regular  and  adequate  services, 
with  their  principal  import  and  export 
markets; 

(e)  That  they  examine  the  desirability  of 
applying  the  “Cash  and  Carry  System”  to 
the  transportation  of  commodities. 
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V.  Severance  of  Commerciai.  and  Financiai, 
Rei.ations 

Whereas: 

1.  At  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  held  at 
Habana  in  July  1940,  it  was  declared  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  State 
against  the  integrity  or  inviolabilitv  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  independ-nce 
of  an  American  State  should  lie  considered  as  an 
act  of  aggression  against  all  of  the  American 
States; 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  aggression  committed 
against  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  American  Republics  and  non- 
American  States,  which  affects  the  p>olitical  and 
economic  interests  of  the  whole  Continent  and 
demands  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  all  of  the  American  Republics; 

3.  All  of  the  American  Republics  have  already 
adopted  measures  which  subject  to  some  control 
the  exportation  or  re-exportation  of  merchandise; 
most  of  the  American  Republics  have  instituted 
systems  of  restriction  and  control  of  financial  and 
commercial  transactions  with  the  nations  signa¬ 
tory  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  the  territories 
dominated  by  them,  and  others  have  adopted 
measures  to  curb  other  alien  economic  activities 
prejudicial  to  their  welfare;  and  all  the  American 
Republics  have  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Elconomic 
Advisory  Committee  regarding  the  immediate 
placing  into  service  of  the  merchant  vessels  of 
non-American  registry  lying  immobilized  in 
American  pwrts, 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Recommends; 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  usual 
practices  and  the  legislation  of  the  respective 
countries,  adopt  immediately: 

(a)  Any  additional  measures  necessary  to 
cut  off  for  the  duration  of  the  present  Hemi¬ 
spheric  emergency  all  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  between 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  nations 
signatory  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  the 
territories  dominated  by  them; 

{b)  Measures  to  eliminate  all  other  financial 
and  commercial  activities  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  measures  which  shall  have,  among  others, 
the  following  purf>oses: 


(i)  To  prevent,  within  the  American 
Republics,  all  commercial  and  financial 
transactions  inimical  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  are 
entered  into  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact,  the  territories  dominated 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  nationals  of  any 
of  them,  whether  real  or  juridical  jjersons, 
it  being  understood  that  real  persons  may 
be  excepted  if  they  are  resident  within 
an  American  Republic  and  on  condition 
that  they  are  controlled  according  to  the 
following  paragraph; 

{it)  To  supervise  and  control  all  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  transactions  within 
the  American  Republics  by  nationals  of 
the  states  signatory  to  the  Tripartite 
Pact,  or  of  the  territories  dominated  by 
them,  who  are  resident  within  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  and  to  prevent  all  trans¬ 
actions  of  whatsoever  nature  which  arc 
inimical  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Whenever  a  government  of  an  American  Republic 
considers  it  desirable  and  in  accordance  with  its 
national  interest  and  its  own  legislation,  and 
especially  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  measures,  when 
applied  to  concrete  cases,  should  be  prejudicial 
to  its  national  economy,  the  projDerties,  interests, 
and  enterprises  of  such  states  and  nationals  which 
exist  within  its  jurisdiction,  may  be  placed  in 
trust  or  subjected  to  fjermanent  administrative 
intervention  for  purjjoses  of  control;  moreover, 
such  government  of  an  American  Republic  may 
resort  to  sales  to  its  nationals,  provided  that  the 
proceeds  thereof  be  subject  to  the  same  control  and 
to  similar  regulations  as  those  applicable  to  the 
funds  of  the  above-mentioned  aliens. 

2.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  adopt,  severally  or  jointly,  measures  to 
counteract  any  adverse  effects  upon  their  resfjec- 
tive  economies  which  may  result  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  recommendation.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  measures  to  avoid 
the  problems  of  partial  or  total  unemployment 
which  might  arise  in  the  American  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  measures  of  control 
and  restriction  of  the  activities  of  aliens. 

XV’.  Internationai,  Stabilization  Fund 

Whereas: 

1 .  A  more  effective  mobilization  and  utilization 
of  foreign  exchange  resources  would  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  struggle  against  aggression  and  would 
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contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  economic  ob¬ 
jectives  set  forth  at  the  First  and  Second  Meetings 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Panama  and  Habana;  and 

2.  The  American  Republics  which  arc  com¬ 
bined  in  a  common  effort  to  maintain  their 
political  and  economic  indcptcndence  can  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  creation  of  an  organization  to  promote 
stability  of  foreign  exchanges  rates,  encourage  the 
international  movement  of  productive  capital, 
facilitate  the  reduction  of  artificial  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods, 
assist  in  the  correction  of  the  maldistribution  of 
gold,  strengthen  monetary  systems,  and  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  monetary  policies  that  avoid 
serious  inflation  or  deflation. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Rkcommknds: 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  participate  in  a  special  conference  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  or  their  representatives  to  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  stabilization  fund; 

2.  That  the  conference  in  considering  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  fund  shall  formulate  the  plan 
of  organization,  pKjwers  and  resources  necessary 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  fund,  shall  de¬ 
termine  the  conditions  requisite  to  participation 
in  the  fund,  and  shall  propose  principles  to  guide 
the  fund  in  its  opteration. 

XV^II.  SiiBVKRsivE  Activities 

Whereas: 

1 .  Acts  of  aggression  of  the  nature  contemplated 
in  Resolution  XV^  adopted  by  the  Second  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Habana  have  now  taken 
place  against  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  the 
territory  of  an  American  Republic; 

2.  Acts  of  aggression  of  a  non-military  character, 
including  systematic  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub¬ 
versive  propaganda  are  being  committed  on  this 
Continent,  inspired  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  member  States  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  States 
subservient  to  them,  and  the  fate  of  numbers  of  the 
formerly  free  nations  of  Europe  has  shown  them 
to  be  both  preliminary  to  and  an  integral  part  of 
a  program  of  military  aggression; 

3.  The  American  Republics  a;e  detern  ined  to 
maintain  their  integrity  and  solidarity  in  the 
emergency  created  by  aggression  by  non-Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  to  give  the  fullest  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  measures  of  continental  defense; 


4.  The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carrying  on  of  such  subversive  activities 
in  the  resolutions  entitled: 

“II.  Norms  Concerning  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Functions."’ 

“III.  Coordination  of  Police  and  Judicial 
Measures  for  the  Defense  of  Society  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Eiach  American  State.” 

“V.  Precautionary  Measures  with  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Issuance  of  Passports.” 

“VI.  Activities  Directed  from  Abroad 
.^gainst  Domestic  Institutions.” 

“VII.  Diffusion  of  Doctrines  Tending  to 
Place  in  Jeopardy  the  Common  Inter- 
American  Democratic  Ideal  or  to  Threaten 
the  Security  and  Neutrality  of  the  American 
Republics.” 

5.  The  gravity  of  the  present  emergency 
requires  that  the  .\merican  States,  individually 
and  in  concert,  take  additional  and  more 
stringent  measures  to  protect  themselves  against 
groups  and  individuals  that  seek  to  weaken  their 
defenses  from  within. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  .\merican  Republics 

Resolves: 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  determination  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  to  prevent  individuals  or  groups 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  from  engaging 
in  activities  detrimental  to  the  individual  or 
collective  security  and  welfare  of  the  American 
Republics  as  expressed  in  Resolutions  II,  III,  V, 
VI,  and  VII  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  the  American 
Republics. 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  the  adoption  of  similar 
legislative  measures  tending  to  prevent  or  punish 
as  crimes,  acts  against  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  States  of  the  Continent  in  the  same  manner 
as  attempts  against  the  integrity,  independence, 
or  sovereignty  of  any  one  of  them;  and  that  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics  maintain 
and  expand  their  systems  of  surveillance  designed 
to  prevent  subversive  activities  of  nationals  of 
non-American  countries,  as  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals,  that  originate  in  or  are  directed 
from  a  foreign  country  and  arc  intended  to 
interfere  with  or  limit  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Republics  individually  or  collectively  to  preserve 
their  integrity  and  independence,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  solidarity  of  the  American  Continent. 
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3.  To  recommend  to  the  American  Republics 
that  they  adopt  in  conformance  with  their  con¬ 
stitutions  and  laws,  regulatory  provisions  that 
are,  as  far  as  p>ossible,  in  keeping  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  I  which  is  attached  to  this  Resolution  for 
purposes  of  information. 

4.  To  recommend,  according  to  Resolution  VII 
of  the  Habana  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  anti¬ 
democratic  propaganda,  that  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  control,  within  their 
respective  national  jurisdictions,  the  existence  of 
organizations  directed  or  supported  by  elements 
of  non-American  States  which  are  now  or  may  in 
the  future  be  at  war  with  American  countries, 
whose  activities  are  harmful  to  American  security; 
and  proceed  to  terminate  their  existence  if  it  is 
established  that  they  are  centers  of  totalitarian 
propaganda. 

5.  That,  to  study  and  coordinate  the  measures 
recommended  in  this  Resolution,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  elect, 
prior  to  March  1,  1942,  a  committee  of  seven 
members  to  be  known  as  “The  Emergency  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  Political  Defense.” 

6.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .lerican 
Union,  after  consulting  the  Governments  of  the 
.\merican  Republics,  shall  determine  the  functions 
of  this  committee,  prepare  the  regulations  which 
shall  govern  its  activities,  and  fix  its  budget  of 
expenditures. 

XXV.  Post-War  Problems 

Whereas: 

1.  World  peace  must  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  respect  for  law,  of  justice  and  of  coo()eration 
which  inspire  the  nations  of  America  and  which 
have  been  expressed  at  inter-American  meetings 
held  from  1889  to  date; 

2.  A  new  order  of  peace  must  be  supported  by 
economic  principles  which  will  insure  equitable 
and  lasting  international  trade  with  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  nations; 

3.  Collective  security  must  be  founded  not  only 
on  political  institutions  but  also  on  just,  effective, 
and  liberal  economic  systems; 

4.  It  is  indisj)ensable  to  undertake  the  imme¬ 
diate  study  of  the  bases  for  this  new  economic 
and  political  order;  and 

5.  It  is  an  imjjerative  necessity  for  the  countries 
of  .\merica  to  increase  their  productive  capacity; 

•Vo/  reprinted  here.  See  ^‘Report  on  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Adairs  of  the 
.\rnerican  Republics,"  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  1942. 


to  secure,  from  their  international  trade,  returns 
which  will  permit  them  adequately  to  remunerate 
labor  and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
workers;  to  protect  and  preserve  the  health  of 
their  f)eoples  and  develop  their  civilization  and 
culture. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  .‘\merican  Republics 

Resolves: 

1.  To  request  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  convoke  an  Inter-American 
Technical  Economic  Conference  charged  with 
the  study  of  present  and  jKwt-war  economic 
problems. 

2.  To  entrust  the  Inter-American  juridietd 
Committee  with  the  formulation  of  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  juridical  and  political  fields,  and  in  the 
field  of  international  security. 

3.  To  entrust  the  Inter-Americtm  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  with  a  similar 
function  in  the  economic  field,  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  the  Inter-American  Tech¬ 
nical  Economic  Conference,  referred  to  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  Resolution. 

4.  To  request  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
app>oint  an  Executive  Committee  to  receive  such 
projects  as  the  American  nations  may  present, 
and  to  submit  said  projects,  resf)ectively,  to  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  and  to  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee. 

5.  To  request  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
direct  this  Executive  Committee  to  submit  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-Amer  ?an  Jurid¬ 
ical  Committee  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  so  that  the  conclusions 
reached  may  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

6.  To  request  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
determine,  in  agreement  with  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics,  the  date  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Technical  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference,  referred  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  this  Resolution. 

XXVI.  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 

Whereas: 

1.  In  the  General  Declaration  of  Neutrality  of 
the  American  Republics,  signed  in  Panama,  the 
Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  formulating 
recommendations  with  resjject  to  the  problems  of 
neutrality;  and 
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2.  The  profound  alteration  in  the  international 
situation  in  America  demands  a  sul>stantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  scope  of  said  Committee, 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Rksoi.ves: 

1.  To  pay  tribute  and  to  congratulate  His 
Excellency  Afranio  de  Mcllo  Franco,  Chairman 
of  the  Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee  and 
its  members;  Their  Excellencies  Luis  A.  Podcsti 
Costa,  Mariano  Fontccilla,  A.  Aguilar  Machado, 
Charles  G.  Fenwick,  Gustavo  Herrera,  Roberto 
C6rdoba,  Manuel  Francisco  Jim6nez  Ortiz,  Sal¬ 
vador  Martinez  Mercado,  Eduardo  Labouglc, 
Carlos  Eduardo  Stolk  and  Fernando  Lagarde  y 
Vigil,  who  have  been  members  or  are  at  present 
members  of  this  Committee,  for  the  valuable 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  American 
Republics  and  in  the  development  of  international 
law. 

2.  That  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Com¬ 
mittee  at  present  existing  will  continue  to  function 
in  its  present  form  under  the  name  of  “Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee,”  will  have  its 
seat  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  may  meet  temporarily, 
if  it  deems  it  necessary,  in  other  American  capitals. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  will  lx*  the  jurists  especially 
appointed  by  their  respective  Governments,  and 
that  they  will  have  no  other  duties  than  those 
p>ertaining  to  the  Committee. 

4.  The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  in 
exceptional  cases,  may  have  recourse  to  the  services 
of  technical  experts  which  it  considers  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  most  efficient  p>erformance  of  its 
duties,  and  the  salaries  of  these  experts  will  be 
met  by  the  American  States  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


5.  The  Committee  may  also  invite  American 
jurists,  whom  they  consider  to  be  specialists  on 
specific  subjects,  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations 
on  special  juridical  matters. 

6.  The  Committee  will  have  as  its  object: 

(a)  To  study,  in  accordance  with  expxrrience 
and  the  development  of  events,  the  juridical 
problems  created  for  the  American  Republics 
by  the  world  war  and  those  which  arc  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
approved  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  or  at  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States; 

(b)  To  continue  the  studies  on  the  subject  of 
contraband  of  war  and  on  the  project  of  a 
code  relative  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
neutrality; 

(c)  To  report  on  possible  claims  arising  from 
the  requisition  or  use  of  immobilized  merchant 
vessels  or  those  under  the  flag  of  a  non- 
American  enemy,  or  belonging  to  States  whose 
territories  are  occupied  by  a  non-American 
enemy;  as  well  as  on  possible  claims  by  any 
American  Republic  against  a  non-American 
enemy  State  for  unlawful  acts  committed  to  the 
detriment  of  such  Republic,  its  nationals  or 
their  projjerty; 

(d)  To  develop  and  coordinate  the  work  of 
codifying  international  law,  without  prejudice 
to  the  duties  entrusted  to  other  existing  organi¬ 
zations; 

(r)  To  formulate  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  solving  the  problems 
mentioned  under  subparagraph  (a),  trans¬ 
mitting  the  same  to  the  Governments  through 
the  Pan  American  Union,  or  directly  when  it 
considers  it  necessary,  on  condition  that  the 
Union  be  duly  informed. 


A  Song  from  Sor  Juana 

JAMES  C.  BARDIN 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Virginia 


The  celebrated  nun  of  Mexico,  Sor  Juana 
In6s  de  la  Cruz,  called  by  her  justly  proud 
countrymen  “The  Tenth  Muse,”  lived 
and  died  in  the  17th  century  and  was 
notable  for  her  fine  achievements  as  a  poet 
and  playwright.  While  she  is  chiefly 
esteemed  for  her  extraordinarily  lovely 
lyric  verse,  some  of  her  dramatic  writings 
are  deserving  of  a  high  place.  Not  the 
least  among  these  is  her  three-act  play, 
Los  Empenos  de  una  Casa,  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  called  in  English:  A  Household 
Plagued  by  Love.  She  also  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  three  autos  (symbolical  religious 
plays  in  one  act),  one  of  which — The 
Divine  Narcissus — is  regarded  by  com¬ 
petent  critics  as  one  of  the  finest  plays  of 
its  type  written  in  Spanish. 

Sor  Juana’s  delicate  sensibility  and  ex¬ 
quisite  art  make  her  lyric  verses  stand  out, 
not  only  among  the  best  written  in  her 
own  epoch  but  also  among  the  best  that 
have  been  written  in  Spanish.  A  very 
fine  example  of  her  skill  in  writing  lyric 
poetry  is  to  be  found  in  her  play,  A  House¬ 
hold  Plagued  by  Love,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

This  play  follows  the  models  of  the 
“cloak  and  sword”  plays  of  the  Spanish 
“Golden  Age”  theatre.  Its  scene  is  laid  in 
Toledo,  and  the  time  of  the  action  may  be 
taken  to  be  “some  time  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.”  The  plot  develops  a  typical  love  in¬ 
trigue  of  the  epoch:  Dona  Leonor,  the  lead¬ 
ing  lady,  is  in  love  with  Don  Carlos,  and 
plans  to  elope  with  him.  Don  Pedro,  a 
young  gallant,  is  also  in  love  with  Dona 
Leonor;  he  gets  wind  of  the  elopement. 
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and,  aided  by  some  of  his  friends,  he 
manages  to  frustrate  it.  Two  emissaries  of 
Don  Pedro  accost  Don  Carlos  as  he  and  his 
lady  are  stealing  away  from  her  father’s 
house,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  altercation 
that  follows,  Don  Carlos  seriously  wounds 
one  of  the  men.  At  this  point,  Don  Pedro 
and  some  friends  arrive,  and,  pretending  to 
be  police  officers,  they  seize  Dona  Leonor 
and  force  Don  Carlos  to  flee.  Don  Pedro 
takes  Dona  Leonor  to  his  house  “for  her 
protection”  and  puts  her  in  charge  of  his 
sister.  Dona  Ana.  A  little  while  later,  be¬ 
lieving  he  is  being  pursued  by  the  police, 
Don  Carlos  and  his  servant,  Castano,  rush 
into  Don  Pedro’s  house  and  ask  for  sanc¬ 
tuary,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Spanish  hospitality,  has  to  be  granted  them. 

Not  that  Dona  Ana,  to  whom  Don 
Carlos  makes  his  appeal,  objects.  She  was 
half-way  affianced  to  a  certain  Don  Juan, 
but  she  really  was  head-over-heels  in  love 
with  Don  Carlos.  Thus  we  have  Dona 
Leonor  with  reasons  for  being  suspicious 
of  Dona  Ana,  and  Dona  Ana  with  abun¬ 
dant  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Dona  Leonor. 
Don  Pedro,  of  course,  is  jealous  of  Don 
Carlos;  but  the  latter,  trusting  in  Dona 
Leonor’s  good  faith,  can’t  make  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  he  should  be  jealous 
of  Don  Pedro. 

As  the  action  develops.  Dona  Leonor’s 
difficulties  become  so  fearsome  that  at  last 
she  yields  to  a  deep  melancholy.  Don 
Pedro,  thinking  to  distract  her  mind  and, 
no  doubt,  also  hoping  to  advance  his  suit, 
summons  musicians  to  play  and  sing  for  the 
distressed  lady.  In  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
second  act,  laid  in  the  garden  of  Don  Ped- 
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ro’s  house,  the  musicians  assemble,  and 
Doha  Leonor,  Doha  Ana  and  Don  Pedro 
seat  themselves  near  them.  Don  Carlos 
and  Castaho  are  inside  the  house,  standing 
behind  a  barred  window,  where  they  can 
see  but  not  be  seen;  and  near  them,  in  the 
garden,  stands  Celia,  Doha  Ana’s  saucy 
maid.  In  the  song  that  follows,  Sor  Juana 
brings  out  clearly  and  cleverly  the  amorous 
difficulty  that  is  plaguing  each  of  the 
characters: 

Musicians 

Of  all  the  pains  that  love  imparts, 

Which  pain  most  sorely  tries  our  hearts? 

1st  Voice 

A  loved  one’s  silent,  cold  disdain 

Doth  cause  the  most  heart-breaking  pain — 

For  love  can  not  worse  evil  know. 

1st  Chorus 

Ah,' no ! 

1st  VotcE 

’Tis  so ! 

2nd  Chorus 

What,  then? 

2nd  Voice 
It  is  the  agony 

That’s  born  of  gnawing  jealousy — 

No  greater  pain  from  love  can  flow. 

2nd  Chorus 

Ah,’ no! 

2nd  Voice 

’Tis  so ! 

1st  Chorus 

What,' then? 

3rd  Voice 

’Tis  grieving  night  and  day 
When  one’s  dear  love  is  long  away — 

Love  can  no  drearier  grief  bestow. 

1st  Chorus 

Ah,'no! 

3rd  Voice 

’Tis  so! 

2nd  Chorus 

What,  then? 

4th  Voice 

’Tis  anxious  cares  that  blight 
One’s  bliss  in  love’s  supreme  delight — 

For  none^can  thus  love’s  true  joy  know. 

2nd  Chorus 

Ah,  no! 

4th  Voice 


1st  Chorus 

What,  then? 

5th  Voice 

’Tis  being  kept  apart 
When  in  my  own  and  my  love’s  heart 
Two  equal  flames  of  passion  glow. 

1st  Chorus 

Ah,  no! 

1st  Voice 

’Tis  so! 

2nd  Chorus 

Oh,  thou,  who  just  now  mad’st  reply — 

’Tis  thou,  and  thou  alone,  say  I, 

Who  know’st  how  love’s  wound  burns  and 
smarts ! 

1st  Chorus 

Of  all  the  pains  that  love  imparts. 

Which  pain  most  sorely  tries  our  hearts? 


Don  Pedro 

Ah,  Leonor,  this  I  declare — 

The^pain  our  singers  mentioned  first 
Would  surely  be  for  me  the  worst; 

For  when  love’s  sorrows  I  compare, 

I  know  ’twould  hardest  be  to  bear 
The  endless,  hopeless,  bitter  pain 
Born[^^of  a  loved  one’s  cold  disdain: 

For  scorn  deals  love  the  deadliest  blow. 


.\h,  no! 

’Tis  so! 


Dona  Leonor 
Don  Pedro 
Dona  Ana 


Nay,  brother,  I  can  not  agree — 

For  to  my  mind  it  is  quite  plain 
That  love  denied  gives  greater  pain 
When  tortured  by  vain  jealousy; 

For — added  to  the  agony 

Of  lacking  what  one  loves  and  wants — 

Is  envy  that  corrodes  and  haunts. 

That  breaks  the  heart  and  brings  us  low. 


Dona  Leonor 

Ah,  no! 

Dona  Ana 

’Tis  so ! 

Do.na  Leonor 


I  think — though  this  thought  may  be  spurned! — 
That  what  most  quickly  can  destroy 
Is  love  that  one  can  not  enjoy, 

Though  one  is  sure  his  love’s  returned; 

The  heart  denied,  the  soul  that’s  burned 
In  fruitless  flames,  can  find  no  peace: 

For  as  unquenched  desires  increase. 

So  do  love’s  sorrows  greater  grow. 


’Tis  so! 
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Ah,  no! 

’Tis  sol 


Dona  Ana 
Dona  Leonor 


Don  Carlos 

Alas,  Castano,  I  would  swear 
That  of  misfortunes  that  befall 
Sharp  jealousy’s  the  worst  of  all, 

If  but  to  feel  it  I  could  dare; 

But  since  my  life  love  doth  not  spare. 
If  fear  of  jealousy  should  slay 
My  soul  before  I  feel  its  sway, 

No  greater  ill  could  mortal  know. 


Castano 

.Ah,  no! 

Don  Carlos 

’Tis  so! 


MfjSICA 

^Cuftl  es  la  p>ena  m4s  grave 
Que  en  las  p>enas  de  amor  cabe? 

Voz  !• 

El  carecer  de  favor 
Sera  la  pena  mayor, 

Puesto  que  es  el  mayor  mal. 

Coro  1° 

No  es  tal. 

Voz  !• 

Si  es  tal. 

Coro  2® 

Plies  ,:cudl  es? 

Voz  2* 

Son  los  desvelos 
A  que  ocasionan  los  celos, 

Que  es  un  dolor  sin  igual. 


And  in  the  end,  the  valet  and  the  lady’s 
maid,  parodying  the  metaphysical  love- 
making  of  their  betters,  add  a  touch  of 
plebeian  humor  and  realism. 


Castano 

Ah,  Sir,  love  used  me  far,  far  worse 
When  my  jxjor  heart — so  pure,  so  staid ! — 
Was  captured  by  a  lady's  maid 
When  I  had  nothing  in  my  purse; 

When  gifts  are  meager,  love's  adverse. 

And  I  am  lost  ere  I  begin: 

Her  heart  I  can  not,  can  not  win 
For  lack  of  something  to  bestow ! 


Musicians 

.Ah,  no! 

Castano 

’Tis  so ! 


Celia 

Love  played  a  trick  that  is  not  fair 
By  slyly  bringing  to  my  feet 
A  dozen  lackeys,  trim  and  neat. 

Whose  pockets  bulge  with  naught  but  air; 
I’m  wroth  because,  though  I’m  aware 
That  I  should  be  their  pampered  pet, 

I  smile  and  smile — and  nothing  get: 

And  you’ll  agree  that’s  cause  for  woe ! 


Ah,  no! 


’Tis  so! 


Musicians 

Celia 


Since  the  works  of  Sor  Juana  are  not,  un¬ 
fortunately,  easily  accessible,  the  Spanish 
original  of  the  song  is  offered  for  those  w  ho 
read  Spanish; 


No  es  tal. 

SI  es  tal. 


Coro  2° 
Voz  2® 


Coro  1° 

Pues  ^cuAl  es? 

Voz  3* 

Es  la  impaciencia 
A  que  ocasiona  la  ausencia, 
Que  es  un  letargo  mortal. 


Coro  1° 

No  es  tal. 

Voz  3® 

SI  es  tal. 

Coro  2^ 

Pues  ^cudl  es? 

Voz  4® 

Es  el  cuidado 
Con  que  se  goza  lo  amado 
Que  nunca  es  dicha  cabal. 


Coro  2° 

No  es  tal. 

Voz  4® 

SI  es  tal. 

Coro  1® 

Pues  icual  es? 

Voz  5® 

Mayor  se  inhere 
No  gozar  a  quien  me  quiere, 
Cuando  es  el  amor  igual. 


No  es  tal. 

SI  es  tal. 


Coro  1® 
Voz  1® 


Coro  2® 

Tu  que  ahora  has  respondido, 
Conozco  que  solo  has  sido 
Quien  las  pienas  de  amor  sabe. 
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Coro  1° 

^Cu41  es  la  pcna  grave 
Que  cn  las  pcnas  de  amor  cabe? 

Don  Pedro 

Leonor,  la  razon  primcra 
De  las  quc  ban  cantado  aqul, 

Els  mis  fuerte  para  mi; 

Pucs  si  bien  se  considera, 

Es  la  pena  mas  severa 
Que  puede  dar  el  amor, 

La  carencia  del  favor, 

Que  es  su  termino  fatal. 


No  es  tal. 

Si  es  tal. 


Dona  Leonor 
Don  Pedro 


Dona  Ana 
Vo,  hermano,  de  otra  opinion 
Soy,  pues  si  se  llega  a  ver, 

El  mayor  mal  viene  a  ser 
Una  celosa  pasion; 

Pues  fuera  de  la  razon 
De  que  del  bien  se  carece. 
Con  la  cnvidia  sc  padecc 
Otra  p>ena  mas  mortal. 


Dona  Leonor 

No  es  tal. 

DoSa  Ana 

Si  es  tal. 

Do.na  Leonor 


Aunque  sc  halla  mi  sentido 
Para  nada,  he  imaginado 
Que  el  carecer  de  lo  amado 
En  amor  corresp>ondido; 
Pues  con  juzgarse  querido, 
Cuando  del  bien  se  carece, 
El  ansia  de  gozar  crece, 

Y  con  ella  crece  el  mal. 


No  es  tal. 


Dona  Ana 


Dona  Leonor 

.Si  es  tal. 

Don  Carlos 
j  Ay,  Castano !  Yo  dicra 
Quc  de  amor  en  los  desvelos. 


Son  el  mayor  mal  los  celos. 

Si  a  tencrlos  me  atrcviera; 

Mas  pues  quiere  amor  que  muera, 
Muera  de  s61o  temcrlos. 

Sin  llegar  a  padecerlos, 

Pues  este  es  sobrado  mal. 


No  es  tal. 

Si  es  tal. 


Castano 
Don  Carlos 


Casta.no 

.Senor,  el  mayor  pesar 
Con  que  amor  nos  baldona, 
Es  querer  una  fregona, 

Y  no  tcner  que  la  dar; 

Pues  si  llego  a  cnamorar, 
Corrido  y  confuso  qucdo, 
Pues  conseguirla  no  puedo 
Por  la  falta  de  caudal. 


No  es  tal. 


MfjsiCA 


Si  es  tal. 


Castano 


Celia 

El  dolor  mis  importuno 
Que  da  amor  en  sus  ensayos, 
Es  tener  doce  lacayos. 

Sin  regalarme  ninguno, 

Y  tener  perpetuo  ayuno 
Cuando  estar  harta  debiera, 
Esperando  costurera 
Los  alivios  del  dedal. 


Musica 

No  es  tal. 

Celia 

Si  es  tal. 


This  song  by  Sor  Juana  has  often  been 
compared  with  the  best  of  the  songs  in¬ 
terpolated  in  his  plays  by  that  great  master 
of  dramaturgy  and  lyric  poetry,  Lope  de 
V^ega.  And  few,  if  any,  critics  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  that  even  the  old  master 
rarely  produced  anything  better. 


Portinari 

From  Brodowski  to  the  Library  of  Congress 

MARIO  PEDROSA 
Editorial  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


[Part 

Candido  Portinari’s  father  went  to  Brazil 
from  Italy,  the  land  of  his  birth,  at  the 
age  of  13,  and  his  mother,  also  Italian, 
airrived  when  she  was  five  or  six.  After 
they  were  married,  they  worked  as  coffee 
pickers  on  the  fazendas,  or  coffee  planta¬ 
tions,  near  Ribeirao  Preto,  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  Portinari  was  born  in  1903 
on  the  Santa  Rosa  plantation;  he  was  the 
second  of  twelve  children.  The  nearest 
town  was  Brodowski,  with  2,000  or  3,000 
inhabitants,  which  sprang  up  about  the 
time  of  his  birth  around  the  railroad  station 
serving  the  fazendas  in  the  vicinity.  As 
regards  education,  Candido  did  not  go 
beyond  the  primary  grades.  But  he  killed 
many  birds  with  slings,  flew  kites,  and 
often  took  to  the  woods  instead  of  going  to 
school.  Like  all  the  other  children,  he 
plat  ed  football,  using  a  rag-filled  sock  for  a 
ball,  before  he  had  a  chance  to  play  on  a 
real  field  with  a  leather  ball.  It  was  in 
this  game  that  he  broke  his  right  leg,  so 
that  he  has  walked  with  a  limp  ever  since. 

child  of  the  people,  his  true  education 
was  received  out  of  doors,  in  direct  contact 
with  the  hard  work  that  was  the  lot  of 
immigrants,  among  the  coffee  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  red  earth.  His  childhood  was 
one  of  poverty,  but  he  grew  up  surrounded 
by  the  warm  tenderness  of  the  Italian 
peasant.  From  those  years  he  has  retained, 
besides  the  images  of  his  childhood,  his 

Part  II  will  deal  with  the  four  new  murals  in  the 
Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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attachment  to  his  home  circle  and  love  for 
his  relatives,  his  sympathy  for  the  common 
people  and  for  the  day  laborer,  a  certain 
roughness  of  manner  and  a  touch  of  the 
shrewdness  native  to  the  country  folk  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

One  day  a  painter  came  to  Brodowski  to 
decorate  the  local  church.  That  was  a 
fateful  day  for  the  turbulent  lad.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  went  to  watch  the  work.  And, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  Manuel  Bandeira, 
“from  a  bystander  he  became  an  assistant, 
and  for  the  first  time  handled  a  brush.’* 

There  his  art  and  his  life  work  were 
revealed  to  him.  Having  discovered  this, 
he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  family,  his  dear  Brodowski,  and 
the  birds,  traps,  and  kites.  At  the  age  of 
1 5,  without  money,  without  friends,  bashful 
and  alone,  he  went  to  Rio,  to  the  difficult 
years  of  apprenticeship,  to  the  inevitable 
failures  of  a  beginner.  He  began  to  under¬ 
stand  that  art  is  no  pastime,  but  some¬ 
thing  hard  and  serious;  his  whole  life  be¬ 
came  identified  with  it,  and  he  knew  that 
his  destiny  was  linked  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  career  he  had  decided  to  follow.  That 
is  why  Portinari  has  never  been  a  dilettante. 
Just  as  others  learn  the  trade  of  the  mason 
or  marble  cutter,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
the  painter.  Even  today,  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  his  artistic  personality 
is  precisely  this  artisan  quality,  which  he 
has  never  lost. 

In  Rio,  the  young  artist  had  to  do  many 
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odd  jobs,  including  waiting  on  table,  to  keep 
alive.  He  took  the  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  life  class  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  was  not  accepted.  In  1921 ,  when 
he  was  18,  he  was  admitted  to  a  drawing 
class  at  the  school  and  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  painting  class.  In  1922,  he 
had  his  first  portrait  accepted  by  the  salon, 
but  it  attracted  no  attention.  His  first 
triumph  came  a  year  later,  when  a  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  a  portrait.  From  then 
on,  success  came  to  him  more  frequently, 
although  still  on  a  modest  scale.  His  prog¬ 
ress,  though  steady  through  the  years, 
was  neither  spectacular  nor  rapid.  In 
1924,  he  suffered  the  disappointment  of 
having  his  first  oil — A  Country  Dance — 
refused  by  the  salon.  In  1925,  he  received 
the  second  silver  medal,  in  1927  the  first, 
and  finally,  in  1928,  the  long-desired 
European  fellowship,  won  for  him  by  his 
portrait  of  the  poet  Olegario  Mariano.  He 
visited  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England.  In 
Europe  he  saw  many  people,  looked  at  the 
great  masters,  discussed  art,  made  plans. 
To  the  great  astonishment  of  his  friends 
and  the  professors  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  he  returned  to  Brazil  without  a  single 
canvas,  but  he  brought  back  more  than 
any  painting:  a  fund  of  ideas,  and  his  wife, 
Maria. 

It  was  then  that  the  artist’s  career  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  begun.  What 
Portinari  principally  did  in  Europe  was  to 
study  the  European  masters  of  the  past. 
It  was  in  Brazil,  after  his  return,  that  he 
discovered  so-called  modernism.  This  is 
easily  understood:  in  Europe,  he  was 
mainly  occupied  in  studying  the  manner, 
the  technique,  the  art  of  the  old  masters. 
He  went  through  the  museums  with 
humility,  to  learn.  He  had  no  time  to 
waste  on  aesthetic  or  abstract  philosophi¬ 
cal  considerations.  Only  after  he  had 
gone  back  to  his  own  country  did  the 
things  he  had  seen  begin  to  take  shape  and 


order  in  his  head.  Then,  instead  of  the  ii 
museums  with  their  countless  treasures  j| 
of  the  past  and  of  its  traditions,  he  had  at 
hand  only  art  magazines,  albums  of 
pictures,  and  collections  of  contemporar\- 
artists.  Hence  aesthetic  problems  came 
to  the  fore  in  abstruse  discussions  with 
literary  and  intellectual  men,  as  a  result 
of  the  period  and  his  environment.  \ 
Therefore,  the  conservative  academic  circles,  ! 
perforce  narrow,  somewhat  provincial,  | 
and  smugly  satisfied  with  the  mission —  | 

which  after  all  does  have  a  certain  no-  | 
bility — of  maintaining  accepted  artistic  i 
traditions  against  young  and  enthusiastic  h 
iconoclasts,  had  no  special  interest  for  | 
him.  This  explains  his  contact  with  the  0 
literary  vanguard  of  that  period.  | 

But  do  not  think  that  Portinari  aligned  I 
himself  unrestrictedly  with  the  new  move-  I 
ments  as  an  unthinking  convert,  for  he  I 
never  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  pass-  | 
ing  enthusiasms  or  influenced  by  fashions  j 
of  the  moment.  His  transition  into  so- 
called  modernism,  or  his  breaking  with 
academic  style,  was  a  slow,  sure  process, 
which  took  place  step  by  step.  The  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  he  was 
producing  new  compositions  of  frankly 
cubist  or  constructivist  tendencies,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  classic  art,  painting 
portraits  of  men  and  women  with  an  aus¬ 
terity  of  form,  a  pictorial  realism,  a  nobility 
of  colors  and  tones  worthy  of  the  great  j 
tradition  of  the  Renaissance  masters.  1 

From  these  early  experiments  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  new  anti-naturalistic  ideas  , 
came  the  works  exhibited  in  1934  in  Rio  ! 
and  Sao  Paulo,  chiefly  in  the  latter  city,  1 
where  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  artist 
received  his  first  recognition.  This  was 
confirmed  a  year  later,  in  1935,  when  he 
won  second  honorable  mention  for  his 
canvas  Coffee,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
International  Exhibition  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sentimental  subjects  were  the  first  to 
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Courtesy  of  Nftieeum  of  Nfotlern  Art 


“THE  CITY  HILL”  (MORRO) 

come  from  Portinari’s  brush,  in  the  so-  memories,  the  life  of  his  boyhood  in 

called  “brown”  or  Brodowskian  series.  Brodowski.  This  coincided  with  the  so- 

His  canvases  of  those  years  are  character-  called  primitivism  of  the  modern  Brazilian 

ized  by  a  vast  and  dominant  brown  surface,  poetry  of  the  period,  which  was  character- 

with  the  figures  represented  by  flecks  of  ized  by  a  return  to  the  provincial  senti- 

light;  by  the  play  and  uniform  direction  of  mentalism  of  the  lachrymose  romantic  poets 

chiaroscuro;  by  happy  softness  of  color,  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  by  insistence 

transparency  of  tone.  The  striking  poetic  on  naive  popular  subjects,  as  an  anti¬ 
effect  comes  not  only  from  the  chiaroscuro,  intellectual  and  anti-formal  reaction, 

hut  also  from  atmospheric  or  cosmic  ele-  The  pictures  of  this  period,  springing 
ments  that  recall  Breughel  and  the  great  from  a  subjective  and  almost  spontaneous 

Dutch  landscape  painters.  In  this  series,  inspiration  of  boyhood  memories,  in  which 

certain  colors,  principally  reddish  brown —  the  figures  are  suggested  merely  by  lumi- 

the  “red  earth”  of  Brodowski — as  well  as  nous  splashes,  without  any  great  retilism  or 

the  overcast  skies,  have  a  certain  symbolic  any  present  significance,  give  no  hint  of  the 

effect.  This  is  a  sort  of  liberation  from  the  moralist  that  he  was  later  to  become.  The 

past,  a  transfer  to  canvas  of  his  childhood  most  representative  examples  of  this  period 


Courtaiy  of  Jobim  I^io 


STEVEDORE”  (ESTIVADOR) 


are  The  Circus  and  Football  (the  first  version, 
before  Portinari  changed  the  atmosphere, 
clarifying  the  background,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mystery  and  evocative  force  of  the 
colors) ;  Wedding  in  Brodowski,  a  water  color 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  his  Rural 
Wedding,  an  oil  painting  done  in  1940;  and 
The  City  Hill,  called  by  its  Brazilian  name, 
Morro,  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  which  owns  it.  Morro,  how¬ 
ever,  which  closes  the  “brown”  cycle,  is 
already  more  complex  in  composition,  and 
the  figures  are  more  strongly  individual¬ 
ized.  This  period  covers  1933  and  1934, 
more  or  less. 

Once  he  had  given  expression  to  these 
sentimental  themes,  and  thus  painfully 
achieved  the  affective  separation  from  the 
past  that  was  necessary  to  his  artistic 


maturity,  Portinari  devoted  himself  to 
new  aesthetic  and  technical  problems. 
He  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  and 
analyses  of  his  medium.  He  struggled 
with  each  problem  separately;  those  of 
space  and  perspective,  that  is,  of  construc¬ 
tion,  tormented  him.  He  abandoned 
then  that  happy  softness  of  color  of  the 
“brown”  series,  and  devoted  himself 
intensively  to  analytical  studies,  trying 
to  translate  plastic  reality  by  means  of  a 
geometric  abstraction  of  planes  and  pro¬ 
portions.  In  this  phase  the  plastic  com¬ 
position  obeys  only  the  demands  of  an 
abstract  definition  of  form.  To  create 
mystery  and  construct  his  own  world,  he 
profited  by  the  work  of  Giorgio  de  Chirico 
and  his  manipulation  of  projected  and  in¬ 
verted  shadows  and  metaphysical  planes 
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of  perspective.  Composition  was  the 
central  and  transcendental  problem  of 
that  period  (1934-35),  of  which  his  most 
expressive  works  are  The  Stevedore  (1934) 
and  the  admirable  Old-Fashioned  Ice- 
Cream  Seller  (1934). 

The  demands  of  plastic  form  absorbed 
him  increasingly.  To  realize  the  substance 
of  the  pictorial  material  was  what  inter¬ 
ested  him;  fleeing  from  academic  style,  he 
solved  the  problem  by  means  of  strong 
anti-naturalistic  modeling  taken  princi¬ 
pally  from  Picasso.  In  seeking  massiveness 
of  figures  and  objects,  the  painter  used 
pigment  and  color  not,  as  he  had  done  in 
his  Brodowskian  phase,  as  a  means  to  an 
external  effect  seeking  to  represent  some 
emotional  reaction,  even  a  conventional 
or  hackneyed  one.  His  modeling  then  be¬ 
came  brutally  concrete,  and  his  figures 
had  the  monumental  force  of  statues. 
His  principal  aim  was  integration  of 
composition  and  mass,  something  that  he 
had  not  hitherto  achieved  in  his  anti¬ 
academic  evolution.  The  Negro  with  the 
Hoe,  Mestizo,  Mulatto  and  Indian  date  from 
this  period. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Portinari  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  modeling  of  his  figures  sen¬ 
suality,  an  element  in  which  his  work  is 
not  very  rich.  The  figures  take  up  the 
whole  foreground,  bursting  out  of  the 
aesthetic  limits  of  easel  painting. 

What  interested  Portinari  then  w'as  the 
problem  of  man,  the  reality  of  man  and  his 
environment.  His  development  can  be 
measured  by  the  development  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  space  and  of  earth,  which,  from 
being  vast,  monotonous,  nostalgic,  primi¬ 
tive,  submerged  in  shadow,  became  culti¬ 
vated  land,  well  defined  by  line  and  per¬ 
spective,  divided  geometrically  by  the  rows 
of  coffee  trees  that,  in  a  gradation  of 
planes  and  of  colors,  stretch  far  to  the 
clear  and  bright  horizon.  Portinari  was 
no  longer  content  with  luminous  splashes 


with  which  he  had  indicated  figures  in  his 
early  “brown”  series,  nor  was  he  satisfied 
by  the  plastic  yet  abstract  types  that  fol- 
low'ed  {The  Old-Fashioned  Ice-Cream  Seller), 
nor  with  the  huge  well-modeled  single 
figures  {Mestizo).  What  he  wanted  to 
portray  was  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  in 
a  group  or  in  his  social  sphere,  at  work. 
But  in  Mulatto  and  Indian,  two  imposing  fe¬ 
male  figures,  the  artist  was  seeking  mas¬ 
siveness  of  form.  Mestizo  and  The  Negro 
with  the  Hoe  are  single  figures  that  take 
up  the  whole  canvas,  barely  leaving;  room 
for  the  background,  landscape  in  perspec¬ 
tive  crisscrossed  with  pines  [indicative  of 
some  social  activity  of  man.  While  Porti- 
nari’s  figures  are  projected  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  canvas,  the  merging  planes  in 
the  background  give  a  broad  sense  of  space 
by  inverse  movement.  In  this  sense  there 
is  a  profound  inner  lack  of  harmony:  the 
structural  unity  found  in  his  earlier  works 
{Coffee,  a  small  canvas  earlier  than  the 
large  one  awarded  a  prize  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  The  Old-Fashioned  Ice-Cream  Seller)  is 
lost.  A  deep-rooted  dualism  divides  all  of 
Portinari’s  work  of  this  period.  His 
future  as  an  artist  depended  on  his  over¬ 
coming  this  dualism.  The  solution  that  he 
found  is  shown  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  at  that  time  in  tempera — the  out¬ 
standing  is  The  Immigrant  Woman  (1935) — 
while  he  was  preparing  himself  for  mural 
painting. 

Portinari  abandoned  the  abstract  ideal¬ 
ism — almost  transcendental  in  its  plastic 
conception — that  he  had  attained,  and 
engaged  in  a  struggle  against  his  material, 
in  his  eagerness  to  dominate  it.  For  this, 
he  sought  a  harder  medium,  not  as  easily 
worked,  as  pliant,  or  as  worldly  as  oil. 
This  led  him  to  research  and  experiments 
with  the  different  techniques  of  tempera, 
fresco  paintings,  and  others  of  similar  type. 

Portinari  did  not  take  up  fresco  painting 
by  accident,  as  might  be  thought.  It  was 
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not  any  knowledge  of  the  murals  of  Rivera 
or  his  followers  in  Mexico  that  led  the 
Brazilian  painter  to  the  decision  to 
attempt  mural  painting  too,  although 
many  who  do  not  know  Portinari’s  work 
might  think  that  his  mural  painting  was 
just  a  late  echo  of  the  powerful  Mexican 
movement.  Not  so.  The  inner  evolution 
of  Portinari’s  art  itself  indicates  that  he 
was  faced  organically,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  problem  of  mural  painting  as  his 
mastery  of  the  problems  of  technique 
and  of  aesthetics  matured.  He  first  ap¬ 
proached  it  as  a  problem  of  inner  aesthet¬ 
ics.  After  the  single  monumental  figures 
and  his  second  version  of  Coffee,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  go  on  to  fresco  painting 
as  the  next  step.  The  powerful  figure  in 
tempera.  The  Immigrant  Woman,  done  in 
1935  after  Coffee,  of  which  it  is  a  detail, 
shows  that  what  Portinari  was  trying  to 
achieve  was  monumental  plastic  drawing. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  artist  did  not 


Court«By  of  Joum  Leto 

“BAIAN  WOMAN  WITH  CHILDREN ’’ 


(BAIANA  COM  MENINOS) 


have  any  real  and  thorough  understanding 
of  what  had  been  or  was  being  done  in 
Mexico.  He  soon  tried  to  obtain  more 
exact  knowledge  of  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  there. 

The  phase  of  intense  political  activity 
through  which  Brazil  was  then  passing 
brought  into  fashion  movements  and 
schools  that  tended  to  accentuate  the 
social  character  of  art  and  literature  or 
stimulate  social  criticism.  Naturally,  the 
vogue  of  the  Mexican  school  of  painting 
was  at  that  time  very  great  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  circles  of  the  country,  but  few  people 
really  had  an  accurate  understanding  of 
it.  Even  the  better  informed  knew  little 
more  than  the  names  ofRivera  and  Orozco. 
The  Brazilian  painter,  who  had  by  that 
time  become  a  master  of  strong  modeling, 
decided  to  study  the  famous  Mexican 
mural  painters,  especially  Diego  Rivera, 
the  best  known  of  all.  With  the  character¬ 
istic  curiosity  of  a  modest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  craftsman,  he  even  experimented  with 
the  famous  paint  spray-gun,  which  had 
l)ccn  proclaimed  as  the  last  word  in 
technique  for  modern  so-called  open  air 
mural  painting.  He  studied  and  tried 
everything  himself,  as  an  artisan  eager 
to  know  all  the  processes  and  secrets  of 
his  trade. 

However,  both  Mexican  mural  painting 
and  the  experiments  of  Portinari  in  the 
same  genre  may  not  only  have  their  roots 
in  the  past  but  also  may  be  purely  aesthetic 
in  origin.  And  this  explains  perfectly  why, 
although  Portinari  began  his  mural  paint¬ 
ing  after  the  Mexican  school  had  devel¬ 
oped,  he  w'as  not  directly  influenced  by 
it  when  he  decided  to  follow  the  same 
path.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  both  cases 
the  same  aesthetic  phenomenon  occurred 
that  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  European  painting. 
This  was  a  reaction  against  the  limitations 
of  oil  painting,  threatened  from  several 
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Court«By  of  the  CarneKie  Institute 

“COFFEE”  (CAFf) 


sides  following  the  impressionistic  move¬ 
ment.  One  such  threat  came  from  con¬ 
temporaneous  attempts  at  monumental 
painting,  not  in  conjunction  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  based  on  values  or  on  an 
ideology  already  crystallized  and  without 
the  force  of  general  inspiration;  another, 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  aesthetics 
peculiar  to  easel  painting  (such  as  the 
rule  of  the  three  unities),  in  view  of  the 
new  demands  of  expression. 

The  European  artists  resolved  the  dilem¬ 
ma  by  deciding  to  carry  on  their  aesthetic 
revolution  in  easel  paintings.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  problem  was  solved  by  gain¬ 
ing  depth,  since  they  could  not  transfer 
the  revolution  to  another  domain  or 
another  genre,  and  after  a  series  of  analyti¬ 
cal  experiments  they  arrived  at  the  abstrac¬ 
tionism  and  surrealism  of  today.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  greater  richness  of  me¬ 
dium  and  of  light  that  had  been  attained 
by  the  impressionists,  and  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  distortion  in  caricature,  chiefly 
by  the  great  Daumier,  they  deliberately 


destroyed  the  surface  unity  of  the  picture, 
in  a  retrogression  to  the  primitive  manner. 
To  integrate  the  demands  of  plastic  draw¬ 
ing  with  distortion  in  his  aspiration  for  the 
monumental,  Picasso,  among  others,  drew 
upon  classical  antiquity  for  massivity  of 
solid  human  form,  modeling  it  by  an  anti- 
naturalistic  process  that  he  found  in  primi¬ 
tive  Negro  art. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  while  the 
Mexican  school  utilized  chiefly  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  distortion  used  in  caricature, 
taken  not  only  from  the  experiments  of 
modern  European  painting  in  this  field 
but  also  from  its  own  great  national  tradi¬ 
tion  (caricature  in  Mexico  has  always  been 
one  of  the  great  expressions  of  popular 
art),  what  Portinari  did  was  to  utilize  the 
plastic  and  massive  distortion  found  in 
Picasso’s  drawing.  This  choice  among  the 
various  forms  of  distortion — the  attainment 
of  monumentality  and  massiveness  of  form 
by  the  Brazilian  artist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expression  of  social  consciousness 
by  the  Mexican  mural  movement,  on  the 
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Other — is  indicative  not  only  of  the  inner 
force  that  impelled  them  to  mural  painting 
but  also  of  their  different  aims. 

The  Mexican  artists  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  first  to  profit  by  the  new  experi¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  need  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  painting  in  a  broader  sense,  less 
limited  to  technical  research  or  to  the  ab¬ 
struse  or  the  purely  aesthetic.  That  is 
their  indisputable  glory.  Recognizing  the 
limitations  of  easel  painting,  they  simply 
cast  it  aside  and  devoted  themselves  to 
fresco. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  at  least  in  passing,  that  only  in 
America  did  the  new  departure  in  Mexico 
Ijecome  general,  characterizing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  painting  in  this  hemisphere,  in 
contrast  to  its  development  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  while  modern  painting  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  has  not  reached  the  profundity  or 
the  purely  aesthetic  transcendentalism  of 
modern  European  painting  as  centralized 


Courtesy  of  Josias  I..e&o 


“GIRL  WITH  BABY”  (MENINA  COM 
MENINO) 


in  Paris,  nevertheless  it  is  here  in  the 
American  countries  (especially  in  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil),  that  the 
most  daring  attempt  has  been  made  to  at¬ 
tain  a  great  unified  art  capable  of  restoring 
to  subject  matter  its  artistic  dignity,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  purely  analytical 
phases  of  modern  art,  and  capable,  too, 
of  thus  reintegrating  in  painting,  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded,  man  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  social  entity. 

Differences  in  means,  aims,  traditions, 
and  conditions  were  also  factors  in  the 
different  solutions  to  the  problem  of  mural 
painting  reached  in  the  two  countries.  In 
Mexico  this  type  of  painting  followed  a 
deep-rooted  trend  that,  because  it  became 
generalized  and  had  social  implications, 
created  a  real  school  and  a  national  style. 
In  Brazil,  however,  it  did  not  become 
widely  generalized,  and  was  restricted  to  a 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  a  single  painter. 
It  cannot  even  be  called  a  movement.  To 
Portinari,  this  genre  was  principally  a 
means  of  developing,  in  a  larger  field,  the 
structural  qualities  and  all  the  possibilities 
of  monumental  plastic  drawing  that  he 
had  already  achieved  in  oils.  Impelled  by 
a  genuine  desire  to  do  monumental  work, 
he  merely  wanted  to  feel  free  to  devote 
himself  to  experiments  in  plastic  distortion. 
.\nd  he  realized  that  to  do  this  he  also 
needed,  if  not  a  suitable  architectural 
structure,  at  least  a  wall,  without  which 
this  problem  could  not  find  adequate 
expression  or  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
Mexican  mural  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  aimed  principally  at  giving  aesthetic 
or  spiritual  expression  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Me.xican  revolution.  It  was  that  same 
social  and  political  revolution,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1910,  and  the  political  activities  in 
which  almost  all  of  the  Mexican  artists, 
beginning  with  Dr.  Atl  and  Orozco, 
participated,  that  made  them  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  leav  ing  their  studios  and  going 


“RAFTS”  (JANGADAS) 

A  mural  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
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out  into  the  open  in  search  of  walls  to  paint. 
Thus,  faithful  to  the  great  historical  tradi¬ 
tion  of  fresco  painting,  that  is,  to  the  pro¬ 
found  social  or  spiritual  significance  that 
this  genre  has  always  had,  especially  in  the 
era  of  faith  and  mysticism  of  the  Italian 
Primitives,  the  Mexicans  devoted  them¬ 
selves,  body  and  soul,  to  giving  militant 
expression  to  their  ardent  beliefs — not 
exactly  religious,  it  is  true,  but  social  and 
political.  Often  the  Mexicans  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  intrinsic  structural  qualities  of  the 
picture  to  extra-pictorial  interests,  such  as 
propaganda  or  proselytizing;  the  Brazilian 
painter  never  subordinated  plastic  expres¬ 
sion  to  subject  matter,  which  to  him  was 
already  secondary. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  constitute  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  Brazilian  industry,  have  what 
Mario  de  Andrade  calls  “a  national  func¬ 
tionality.”  Yet  they  are  never  too  nar¬ 
rowly  limited  to  the  subject  matter  of  each 
panel,  and  they  are  not  intended  to  prove 
anything.  Fundamentally,  Portinari  saw' 
these  frescoes  not  as  a  means  of  reproducing 
something  real,  but  perhaps  rather  as  a 


means  of  interpreting  reality.  This  can  be 
deduced,  for  instance,  from  the  anti- 
naturalistic  lights  and  shadows  of  many  of 
these  murals,  or  the  exclusively  structural 
arbitrary  distribution  of  light,  as  in  some 
details  of  the  Cotton  panel,  in  which  the 
light  fails  from  opposite  directions  on 
different  parts  of  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

It  is  undeniable,  how’ever,  that  in  certain 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  frescoes  and 
in  some  works  in  tempera  dating  from  1935 
and  1936,  Portinari  shows  here  and  there 
the  influence  of  the  fundamental  manner¬ 
isms  of  some  of  Rivera’s  murals,  especially 
the  latter’s  way  of  attacking  the  subject  and 
distributing  the  groups  and  the  composi¬ 
tion.  This  is  to  be  seen  principally  in  works 
like  Coffee  Carriers,  Girl  with  Baby  (tempera, 
1936),  and  Sugar  Cane  (fresco  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education).  These  facts  have  misled 
a  number  of  art  critics  and  painters, 
principally  in  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
chronological  order  of  Portinari’s  works; 
they  think  that  some  dating  from  the 
earlier,  pre-mural  phase,  like  Morro  or  The 
Stevedore,  for  instance,  are  more  recent  than 
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his  1936  paintings  or  the  frescoes  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  This  goes  to  show 
that  Portinari’s  development  followed  a 
path  entirely  different  from  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  that  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  school. 
And  if  to  some  people  his  Rio  murals  may 
seem  colder  or  less  original  than  the  Mexi¬ 
can  frescoes,  with  their  exciting  violence 
or  their  striking  power  of  expression, 
nevertheless  in  certain  other  respects,  such 
as  authentic  structural  quality,  the  former 
frequently  e.xcel  many  of  the  Mexican 
frescoes. 

In  Portinari’s  frescoes  the  plastic  quali¬ 
ties  he  sought  were  always  present,  equal 
to  or  more  important  than  reality.  He 
always  avoided,  even  when  making  his 
greatest  concessions  to  reality  or  to 
didactic  ends,  what  he  calls  mere  illus¬ 
tration.  Nevertheless,  his  realism  is  pro¬ 
found  and  organic,  perhaps  an  echo  of  his 
peasant  origin.  This  humble  and  rural 
element,  which  is  innate  in  him,  is  what 
slows  his  hand  or  weighs  upon  his  brush — 
it  may  be  preventing  him  from  liberating 
himself  completely  or  keeping  him  from 
wandering  into  the  field  of  abstraction,  of 
pure  draftsmanship,  unrelated  to  what 
he  is  representing.  He  was  attracted  to 
mural  painting  by  something  organic,  deep¬ 
ly  rooted,  not  merely  by  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  or  a  casual  event.  Portinari 
tends  to  seek,  and  will  always  be  constantly 
seeking,  the  evanescent  synthesis,  dramatic 
in  its  tenuousness,  between  the  plastic 
and  the  abstract,  between  the  purely 
pictorial  and  life.  This  dualism  made  his 
earlier  work  dramatic,  is  giving  the  same 
quality  to  his  present  painting,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  his  future  work. 

Through  a  natural  law  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  while  Portinari  was  covering  the 
walls  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with 
monumental  figures,  he  profited  by  the 
experience  he  was  acquiring  so  that,  once 


again  at  his  easel,  he  could  let  himself 
go  with  a  freer  rhythm  in  his  oil  painting, 
which  he  never  wholly  abandoned.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  new 
tendency  was  unquestionably  an  accentua¬ 
tion  of  his  anti-naturalistic  reaction.  The 
artist  seemed  eager  to  free  himself  from 
the  demands  of  surface  unity  and  the 
rigors  of  almost  static  composition  that 
were  required  by  the  medium  in  which  he 
was  then  working  and  by  the  subject  he 
was  portraying.  He  felt  oppressed,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  demands  of  the  titanic 
task  that  he  was  undertaking,  by  the 
repetition  of  purely  national  themes,  and 
by  legitimate  fears  of  following  the  prim¬ 
rose  path  of  conventional  description,  and 
especially  of  getting  from  the  public  either 
no  reaction  at  all  to  his  work,  or  too 
much  reaction  because  of  the  racial  and 
social,  that  is,  national,  legends  that  he 
was  creating. 

The  works  of  this  phase  are  characterized 
by  a  sort  of  escape,  of  flight  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  demands  of  a  genre  too 
closely  linked  to  the  subject  matter,  in 
other  words,  to  the  topic  of  external  social 
reality.  That  is  why,  in  contrast,  in  his 
new  canvases  and  his  panels  for  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  for  example,  his 
interest  in  composition  gives  way  to  in¬ 
vention,  surface  unity  to  a  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  realism  to  surrealism.  The 
formal  aims  and  experiments  are  pushed 
into  the  background,  and  the  imaginative 
elements  come  to  the  fore.  In  this  respiect, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  return  to 
certain  childhood  themes  and  objects,  such 
as  scarecrows  and  the  balloons  and  masts  of 
St.  John’s  Day  celebrations,  all  enriched, 
it  is  true,  with  a  new  wealth  of  parapher¬ 
nalia  drawn  from  the  life  of  Brazilian 
working  people,  constituting  almost  sym¬ 
bolic  constants  in  the  list  of  accessories 
found  in  his  new  paintings  and  his  latest 
panels,  those  of  the  New  York  World’s 
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Courtesy  of  Museum  of  Modem  Art 

“SCARECROW”  (ESPANTALHO) 


Fair  and  now  those  in  the  Hispanic  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington. 

This  return  to  the  so-called  poetic 
themes  of  his  childhood  is  merely  a  psycho¬ 
logical  footnote,  and  no  longer  has  any 
social  significance.  It  is  rather  a  plunge 
into  a  well  of  inspiration  which  may  be 
extra-pictorial  but  is  purely  individual, 
and  measured  in  aesthetic  terms.  In 
search  of  bygone  days,  or  better,  in  an 
escape  outside  of  time,  the  artist  draws  on 
almost  subconscious  images  for  the  themes 
of  his  new  achievements.  In  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  give  plastic  expression  to  these  more 
intuitive  processes,  he  delimits  the  field  of 


his  canvas,  dividing  it  either  into  separate 
planes  or  into  planes  that  are  orderly 
within  the  limits  of  perspective.  One  of 
the  most  representative  works  of  this 
period  is  The  Scarecrow,  now  owned  by  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 
He  repeats  thus  the  experience  of  European 
modernism.  But,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
he  subjects  his  new  experiments  to  con¬ 
stant  check  by  his  murals,  which  have  the 
role  of  providing  solid  ground  for  the 
artist  as  he  emerges  from  a  plunge  into  the 
purely  abstract.  Today,  Portinari’s  artist 
soul  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  peasant 
realism  and  a  romantic  nostalgia  for  Ixrau- 
tiful  colors,  for  a  beautiful  blue  sky.  That 
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is  why  his  excursions  into  concrete  irra¬ 
tionality  do  not  go  very  far.  His  present 
use  of  certain  surrealistic  processes  {The 
Scarecrow  under  the  Stars,  1940,  among 
others)  does  not  fully  achieve  pure  auto¬ 
matic  or  irrational  association.  The  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  yet  function  symbolically, 
that  is,  they  have  not  become  what  the 
surrealists  call  “a  poetic  event.”  The 
purpose  or  functional  quality  of  his  objects, 
even  the  most  irrelevant — the  blue  trunk, 
the  often  snake-like  rope,  the  gourd,  the 
scarecrows,  even  the  ox-skulls  by  the  road¬ 
side — is  not  changed  in  other  respects  or 
with  other  unforeseeable  ends.  In  his 
work  there  is  no  universal  and  incongruous 
dislocation  of  objects.  The  scarecrow'  still 
stands  in  the  midst  of  cattle  skulls  and  in 
front  of  threatened  furrows.  They  are 
symbols,  these  objects,  but  of  another  kind. 
They  do  not  spring  from  automatic  or 
merely  irrational  associations,  or  even 
from  subjective  association  arising  from 
purely  mechanical  devices  (it  is  legitimate 
for  the  surrealist  artist  to  make  use  of 
these).  They  are  permanent  symbols,  and 


they  are  still  connected  with  certain  senti¬ 
mental  or  psychological  constants  already 
decided  upon,  and  therefore  realistic  in  a 
certain  broader  sense,  susceptible  of  experi¬ 
mental  generalization,  according  to  a  pre- 
established  harmony.  These  are  qualities 
of  a  romantic,  not  of  an  explorer  of  the 
irrational. 

What  Portinari  has  taken  from  surrealis¬ 
tic  painting  above  all  is  atmospheric 
tonality.  In  common  with  the  surrealists, 
however,  he  never  has  painted  pure  ab¬ 
stractions  and  perhaps  never  will  paint 
them.  For  example,  even  in  1940,  in  the 
midst  of  his  freest  and  most  abstract  experi¬ 
ments  he  returned  not  only  to  anecdotal 
painting,  but  also  to  a  manner  of  treatment 
almost  traditional  in  suggestion  and  signif¬ 
icance;  both  are  to  be  found  in  such  paint¬ 
ings  as  The  Prodigal  Son  and  The  Last 
Supper.  As  in  the  work  of  the  surrealists, 
the  main  elements  of  each  of  his  paintings 
are,  after  all,  given  unity  by  an  underlying 
thought,  which  implies  the  existence  of 
“subject  matter,”  although  without  any 
specific  suggestion  of  realism. 


Why  Not  Learn  Portuguese? 

F.  LAMONT  PEIRCE 
Assistant  Editor,  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 


“They  speak  our  language” — or  “They 
don't  speak  our  language!”  Grave  issues 
often  rest  on  the  sharp  prongs  of  these 
alternatives.  As  foreign  traders  in  partic¬ 
ular  know,  one  or  the  other  may  spell  the 
difference  between  achieved  success  and 
frustration’s  sting. 

Ability  to  speak  and’read  the  language 
of  a  given  people  may  well  mean  warm 
friendships,  satisfying  concord,  consum¬ 
mation  of  mutual  benefits,  and  paths  made 
smooth  for  progress.  Such  ability  means 
generally  that  you  as  an  individual  will 
find  yourself  simpatico — to  use  that  fine, 
expressive  word  of  the  I  bero- America  ns. 

But  the  converse  will  probably  have  the 
opposite  effect.  Unfamiliarity  with  a 
people’s  language  is  likely  to  mean  snags, 
entanglements,  discomfiture. 

These  thoughts,  of  course,  are  truisms, 
but  a  growing  realization  of  them,  by  the 
general  public  as  well  as  by  the  foreign- 
trading  community,  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  this  nation’s  mounting  keenness  for  for¬ 
eign-language  study.  It  should  certainly 
be  the  basis  of  our  immediate  and  future 
attitude  toward  Portuguese. 

Portuguese  spoken  in  many  regions 
of  the  earth 

Portuguese  is  truly  important  in  the 
modern  world.  It  is  the  official  language 
of  great  regions  whose  population  today 
is  in  excess  of  50,000,000.  It  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  largest  Republic  in  Latin 
America — the  language,  too,  of  a  Euro¬ 


pean  nation  that  is  peculiarly  significant 
and  strategic  at  this  moment,  its  posses¬ 
sions  ranking  third  or  fourth  among  the 
world’s  empires,  with  territories  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  map  from  the  war-lashed 
South  Seas  to  West  Africa’s  hill-countn- 
and  from  Mozambique’s  bazaars  to 
“India’s  coral  strand.”  Production,  busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  are  active  in  every  area  of  this 
Portuguese-speaiking  world. 

Yet  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  the  Portuguese  language  here  in 
the  United  States  is  lagging.  Such  study 
is,  one  may  safely  say,  in  no  way  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  actual  or  potential 
value  of  a  mastery  of  this  tongue. 

“Just  why  should  one  study  Portuguese?” 
you  may  ask.  Well,  the  answer  is  assuredly 
not  hard  to  find.  Maybe  you  aspire  to  sell 
(now  or  in  the  future)  clothing  or  toiletries 
or  office  equipment  to  the  stores  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Baia.  Possibly  you  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  diplomatic  mission  that  will 
take  you,  by  clipper,  over  the  Tagus  estu¬ 
ary  and  down  to  Lislx)n’s  airport,  past  the 
time-weathered  buildings  and  colorful 
mosaics  of  the  Portuguese  metropolis. 
Conceivably,  you  may  be  concerned  in  a 
palm-oil  deal  that  w'ill  mean  a  visit  to  the 
forests,  the  heat,  huts,  and  fetishes  of  semi¬ 
primitive  Angola. 

Or  are  you  in  a  service  (shipping,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  other)  that  may  take  you  to  the 
roadstead  of  Horta,  in  the  much-publicized 
Azores?  Will  you,  in  days  to  come,  be 
interested  in  some  product  of  Madeira, 
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island  famous  for  wine,  handicrafts, 
honeymoons,  and  magnificent  jagged 
crags?  Have  you  perhaps  been  assigned 
to  a  supervisory  job  on  a  promising 
rubber  development  in  the  vast  Amazon 
Basin? 

In  any  one  of  these  cases,  you  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  greatly  aided  by  some 
knowledge  of  Portuguese,  the  language 
that  is  spoken,  written,  read,  in  every  one 
of  the  regions  mentioned.  In  fact,  without 
that  knowledge,  you  will  be  definitely 
handicapped.  And  you  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  find,  if  the  experience  of  others  is  a 
dependable  index,  that  the  study  of  this 
language,  far  from  being  at  all  onerous,  is 
its  own  ample  reward. 

Portuguese — not  Spanish — is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  potent,  progressive,  and  richly 
endowed  Brazil,  which  in  area  and  popula¬ 
tion  represents  almost  half  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  “Its  mineral  production  has  multi¬ 
plied  eight  times  in  the  last  decade.  Its 
industrial  capacity  has  tripled  during  this 
period.  Its  textile  output  has  increased 
threefold.  Its  agricultural  production  is 
tremendous,”  says  a  recent  article,  *  which 
calls  Brazil  the  “Arsenal  of  Strategic 
Materials.”  It  is  hoped  that  rubber  will 
be  extracted  in  increasing  quantities  from 
the  habitat  of  the  rubber  tree  in  the 
.\mazon  basin.  Manganese,  mica  and 
bauxite  (an  aluminum  ore)  are  three  other 
strategic  materials  that  Brazil  has  in  poten¬ 
tially  great  quantities.  A  mountain  of 
solid  iron  ore  of  the  highest  quality,  cop¬ 
per,  chrome,  quartz  crystals  and  industrial 
diamonds  are  but  a  few  of  its  other  mineral 
resources,  and  its  vegetable  oils  and  fibers 
can  supply  deficiencies  caused  by  the 
interruption  of  trade  with  the  Far  East. 
These  facts  alone  should,  it  would  seem, 
stimulate  powerfully  the  study  of  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  United  States. 


Today,  in  this  country,  there  is  quite 
obviously  a  strong  “hemisphere-language” 
enthusiasm — a  good-neighborly  language 
fervor,  commendable  in  the  eyes  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  governments  as  well  as  of 
scholars  and  booksellers.  Spanish  is  get¬ 
ting  a  really  tremendous  amount  of 
attention — most  deservedly,  because  it  is 
an  inherently  splendid  as  well  as  a  widely 
diffused  languge  exceedingly  useful  in 
business.  But  Portuguese,  unfortunately, 
is  the  object  of  much  scanter  interest. 
The  respective  percentages  of  students  of 
these  two  languages  are  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  essential  importance  of  the 
subjects. 

This  arresting  fact  calls  for  a  bit  of 
examination,  in  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
business,  as  well  as  from  other  stand¬ 
points.  While  viewing  with  fullest  favor 
the  movement  toward  Spanish,  the  well- 
informed  observer  feels  impelled  to  put 
in  a  strong  plea  for  a  much  wider  study  of 
the  Portuguese  language. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  that  has  just  been  mentioned?  There 
are  several,  but  one  in  particular  seems 
worthy  of  being  scrutinized.  This  must 
be  squarely  faced  and  discussed  with 
perfect  candor;  nothing  that  follows  here 
should  be  construed  in  any  sense  as  an 
“invidious  comparison”  of  the  languages 
concerned. 

To  put  the  situation  frankly:  A  regret¬ 
table  impression  seems  to  prevail  that 
Portuguese  is,  after  all,  just  a  “vari¬ 
ant”  of  Spanish,  and  that  a  person 
who  knows  Spanish  will  be  able  to  “get 
along”  in  a  Portuguese-speaking  country, 
either  using  his  Spanish  intact  or  employ¬ 
ing  it  as  a  means  with  which  to  tackle 
blithely  the  “slight”  problems  of  Portu¬ 
guese. 

This  will  make  any  admirer  of  Portu¬ 
guese  wince — but  such  an  impression  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevails  in  many  circles. 


'  In  ''Portion  Commerce  Weekly”  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  February  21,  1942. 
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Spanish  will  not  serve  in  Portuguese-speaking 
countries 

This  belief  happens  to  be  essentially  un¬ 
true.  One  can  not  readily  “get  by”  with 
Spanish  in  Brazil.  One  will  merely  suc¬ 
ceed,  often,  in  seeming  a  bit  absurd — to  the 
accompaniment  of  varied  embarrassments 
and  defeats.  If  a  person  knows  Spanish 
well,  he  may  be  able  to  read  disconnected 
phrases  in  Portuguese  (with  the  aid  of 
quick,  crude  guesses),  but,  even  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  read,  he  will  run  into  many  stumb¬ 
ling  blocks.  There  will  be  an  abundance 
of  words  that  he  just  won't  know.  His 
spoken  Spanish,  for  the  most  part,  will  be 
incomprehensible  to  Brazilians  or  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  them.  He  will 
be  able  to  understand  little. 

.'Xnd  if  he  tries  to  pronounce  Portuguese 
according  to  the  rules  that  he  acquired  for 
Spanish,  the  result  will  be — well,  “futile” 
and  “confused”  seem  as  moderate  terms  as 
any. 

No,  Spanish  will  not  serve  where  Portu¬ 
guese  is  required.  The  languages  are  too 
different.  Over  the  many  long  centuries, 
the  original  Latin  (or  occasionally  Arabic) 
words  and  syllables  have  undergone  too 
diverse  changes,  in  the  distinct  nations  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  innumerable  instances,  although  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  Brazil  than  in  Portugal,  s 
in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  sh  or  zh,  a 
thing  unknown  in  Spanish.  Spanish  / 
after  a  consonant  is  frequently  r  in  Portu¬ 
guese  {doble,  dobro,  double).  Many  Portu¬ 
guese  words  appear  truncated  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Spanish;  for  example,  Portu¬ 
guese  pa  (shovel)  is  pala  in  Spanish.  If  the 
letter  I  or  n  occurs  between  vowels  in 
Spanish,  it  often  disappears  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  cognate:  general,  generales  in  Spanish 
are  geral,  gerais  in  Portuguese. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  just  a 
few  words  for  common  concepts  in  the  two 
languages.  For  an  ordinary  bowl  used  on 


the  table,  the  Portuguese  word  is  tijela,  the 
Spanish  word  escudilla  or  tazon.  The  Span¬ 
ish  word  for  Tuesday  is  martes,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  terqa-feira.  The  Spanish  for  glove  is 
guante,  the  Portuguese  luva.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  for  dinner  is  jantar,  the  Spanish 
comida.  Further  e.xamples  seem  needless. 
Both  are  rich  languages,  but  identity 
between  them  is  definitely  lacking. 

.\s  to  the  question  whether  a  good 
knowledge  of  Spanish  could  ever  con¬ 
ceivably  obviate  the  need  for  knowing 
Portuguese  in  a  Portuguese-speaking  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  take  the  testimony  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  United  States  businessman. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  sitting, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  at  an  open-air  cafe 
on  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal.  His  table-companion  was  an 
American,  a  buyer  of  raw  material  for  one 
of  the  largest  United  States  manufacturers 
of  floor  coverings,  who  had  just  come  up  to 
Lisbon  from  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  time.  This  buyer  had  a 
thoroughly  good  command  of  the  Spanish 
language,  because  this  was  necessitated  by 
the  demands  of  his  business  dealings. 

But,  as  the  shadows  of  the  August  even¬ 
ing  grew  deeper  over  the  array  of  impres¬ 
sive  buildings  in  Portugal’s  capital,  he 
made  the  frank  admission:  “Do  you  know, 
I  can’t  understand  a  sentence  of  spoken 
Portuguese!”  In  Portugal  (in  the  cases 
w’here  his  “contact”  did  not  speak  French 
or  Spanish)  he  conversed  through  inter¬ 
preters.  He  candidly  confessed  his  baffle¬ 
ment  at  the  many  wholly  unfamiliar 
words,  the  distinctive  pronunciation,  the 
sound-suppressions  and  elisions  (as  they 
seemed  to  him)  of  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Lusitanians. 

Generous  courtesy  is  a  primary  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Brazilians  but,  when  they  are 
addressed  in  a  language  that  is  not  their 
own,  a  reaction  of  annoyance  or  even  re- 
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sentment  is  readily  understandable.  They 
have  their  own  language,  which  they  love 
and  admire — most  justly — and  they  don’t 
like  to  feel  that  other  peoples  don’t  know 
about  it  (to  say  nothing  of  making  no 
rational  effort  to  master  it). 

If  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
thoughtlessly  sends  to  a  Brazilian  a  letter 
in  Spanish,  a  tongue  foreign  to  both  of 
them,  could  the  recipient  be  expected  to 
be  as  favorably  impressed  as  by  one  that 
was  adroitly  couched  in  correct,  idiomatic, 
considerate  Portuguese?  How  would  a 
Czechoslovak  merchant  in  pre-war  Prague 
have  felt  if  he  had  received  a  sales  com¬ 
munication  from  France  in  Polish  (a 
Slavic  language,  to  be  sure,  but  one  quite 
strange  to  him)? 

Portuguese  will  indubitably  be  useful  to 
the  United  States  business  man  in  Brazil. 
It  will  be  useful  for  him  to  know  that 
empreileiro  means  a  contractor,  that  aceite  is 
acceptance,  that  conhecimento  is  a  bill  of 
lading,  and  if  he  meets  the  word  falincia 
he  will  know  that  a  bankruptcy  is  involved 
(and  he  will  hope  he  seldom  sees  the  word). 
He  will  know,  too,  that  he  is  familiarizing 
himself  with  a  language  that  has  many 
attractive  aspects,  aside  from  commerce. 

But  every  traveler  is  not  a  business  man. 
Prior  to  last  December  fine  ships  carried  to 
Brazil  many  Americans  on  pleasure  bent. 
After  the  war  they  wall  do  so  again,  for 
Rio’s  magnificent  harbor  and  the  many 
beauties  of  the  Brazilian  capital  will  prove 
an  especially  powerful  magnet  to  those 
who  have  become  aware  of  the  resources 
and  attractions  of  a  nation  larger  than  the 
continental  United  States  and  its  friend 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
The  traveler  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
Portuguese  can  enjoy  the  sights  in  Rio  or 
other  large  cities,  and  that  cosmopolite 
the  waiter  will  see  that  he  is  adequately 
fed.  The  kind  and  courteous  Brazilians, 
very  probably  speaking  English  and  thus 


putting  him  to  shame,  will  rescue  him  if 
he  loses  his  way,  but  he  will  miss  awakening 
the  response  that  comes  to  one  who  has 
made  an  effort  to  meet  his  hosts  on  their 
own  ground,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
little  everyday  human  contacts  that  are 
often  so  delightful  and  heart-warming  will 
be  among  his  memories  of  Brazil.  “Ameri¬ 
cans  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  life,  if  nothing  else,  by  being  so  stub¬ 
bornly  a  monolinguistic  people,”  justly 
remarks  Clarissa  Rolfs. 

Pungent,  vivid  sayings 

Fascinating  to  any  person  with  a  feeling 
for  languages,  to  anyone  sensitive  to  the 
variations  of  national  thought  and  temper¬ 
ament,  are  the  proverbs,  the  “old  sayings,” 
encountered  in  the  different  tongues.  Por¬ 
tuguese  is  exceedingly  rich  in  such  sayings, 
sometimes  approaching  our  own  English 
method  of  expression  or,  again,  tackling  the 
thought  in  a  radically  original  and  highly 
graphic  way.  The  earnest  but  cheerful 
faith  of  the  Portuguese  is  voiced,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  such  a  proverb  as  Dd  Deus  o  Jrio 
conjorme  d  roupa  (“God  sends  the  cold  to 
conform  with  the  clothing”),  a  variant  of 
our  own  saying  about  tempering  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  Where  we  in  the 
United  States  announce  a  determination 
to  persevere  “through  thick  and  thin,” 
Brazilians  would  be  apt  to  say  por  pans  e  por 
pedras  —  “through  wood  and  through 
stones.” 

And  speaking  of  stones,  we  have  an  old, 
picturesque  phrase,  “to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,”  an  idea  that  is  expressed  a  bit 
differently  by  the  Portuguese-speaking 
Brazilians,  who  say  malar  dois  coelhos  de  uma 
cajadada — “to  kill  two  rabbits  with  one 
blow'  of  a  shepherd’s  crook.”  When  we 
want  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  youngster 
has  inherited  the  qualities  of  his  father,  we 
are  likely  to  remark  that  he’s  a  chip  off  the 
old  block,  but  if  you  were  speaking  Portu- 
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guese  you  might  put  across  the  same 
thought  in  an  equally  vivid  way  by  utter¬ 
ing  the  terse  comment:  Filho  de  peixe 
sabe  nadar — “A  fish’s  son  knows  how  to 
swim !” 

And,  merely  in  passing,  one  is  tempted  to 
note  such  intriguing,  wholly  appropriate 
Portuguese  terms  as  “house  of  the  button” 
{casa  de  boldo),  for  our  “buttonhole” — and 
“sky  of  the  mouth”  {ceu  da  bocd)  for  what 
we  prefer  to  call  the  “roof’  of  that  vital 
orifice.  If  we  want  to  indicate  excep¬ 
tionally  close  cooperation  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  we  may  say,  “They’re  hand  in 
glove,”  or  hold  up  two  entwined  fingers 
and  remark,  “They’re  just  like  that”  (or 
we  may  exclaim,  “They’re  thick  as  thieves !” 
if  we  aim  to  be  biting),  but  the  Brazilians 
have  a  different  phrase;  they  say,  Sdo  unha 
e  came  (“They  arc  fingernail  and  flesh”) — 
a  rather  neat  way  of  putting  it. 

Excellent  reading  in  Portuguese 

Business  men  today,  especially  in  the 
international  field,  usually  have  wide- 
ranging  cultural  interests,  and  the  question 
is  apt  to  arise:  What  kind  of  good  reading 
is  available  in  Portuguese,  other  than 
security  prices,  market  reports,  and  re¬ 
views  of  economic  conditions?  There  is,  of 
course,  an  ample  and  highly  varied  litera¬ 
ture  in  both  Brazil  and  Portugal.  In  the 
mother  country,  one  need  not  go  back  to 
the  thrilling  epic  of  Camoens’  Lusiads; 
Portugal  can  boast  a  recent  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion,  Ega  de  Queiroz,  who  ranks  with  the 
most  incisive  and  engrossing  of  modern 
authors.  He  knew  the  United  States,  and 
occasionally  had  some  mordant  things  to 
say  about  us;  in  his  letters,  where  he  com¬ 
ments  on  our  great  business  capital,  one 
meets  such  phrases  as  “proud-spirited 
New  York”  {orgulhosa  is  the  word  he  uses) 
and  critical  remarks,  such  as  “Civilization 
does  not  consist  merely  in  having  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  everything.”  His  style  has  a 


briskness,  a  crispness  of  approach,  that 
embodies  something  of  the  essence  of  the 
keen  American  business  drive.  Ega’s  books 
have  wit,  color,  change  of  pace,  imag¬ 
inative  brilliance,  and  abounding  pictur¬ 
esqueness. 

Brazil  has  produced  such  genuinely  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelists  as  Machado  de  Assis 
and  Graga  Aranha,  whose  works  afford  a 
penetrating  insight  into  Brazilian  life  and 
character.  Another  notable  author  is 
Euclides  da  Cunha,  whose  chief  work.  Os 
Sertoes — one  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Portuguese  language — first  revealed  to 
Brazilians  themselves  the  unknown  in¬ 
terior  of  their  country,  where  the  wilderness 
for  which  the  book  is  named  offers  full 
scope  to  the  energies  of  the  pioneer.  Do 
you  like  the  vigorous  books  of  our  Ernest 
Hemingway?  If  you  do,  and  if  you  know 
Portuguese,  you  may  find  much  the  same 
qualities  in  the  contemporary  Brazilian 
Jorge  Amado,  one  of  the  “Northern 
School”  of  writers  who  find  their  themes 
mainly  in  social  realism. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  the  old  north¬ 
eastern  Brazil,  so  similar  in  its  origin  and 
structure  to  our  “Deep  South,”  the 
sociological  w'orks  of  Gilberto  Freyre,  es¬ 
pecially  Casa  Grande  e  Senzala  (Big  House 
and  Slave  Quarters),  are  indispensable.  In 
the  same  category  are  the  novels  of  Jos6 
Lins  do  Rego,  in  particular  the  Sugar  Cane 
Cycle,  in  whose  pages  he  traces  with  great 
vividness  and  psychological  penetration 
the  decadence  of  the  patriarchal  families  of 
that  region  and  the  evolution  of  its  cus¬ 
toms. 

Business  men  who  realize  that  the  path 
to  profit  lies  through  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
deal  could  undoubtedly  obtain  much 
definitely  useful  data  from  the  realistic 
social-science  works  of  such  Brazilians  as 
Carlos  Delgado  de  Carvalho  and  Pontes  de 
Miranda,  the  jurist. 
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Portuguese  has  flexibility,  pungency,  and  republics  and  in  a  globe-girdling  empire, 

strength.  It  possesses  an  inherent  interest,  a  key  to  cordial,  harmonious,  and  reward- 

even  apart  from  utilitarian  ends.  But  its  ing  relationships  of  many  sorts,  a  key  to 

practical  usefulness  is  great,  today  more  some  of  the  vital  aspects  of  Western  Hemi- 

than  ever  before.  Knowledge  of  the  sphere  solidarity. 

Portuguese  language  is  a  key — a  key  to  Does  it  not  seem  well  worth  while  to 
business  success  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  it? 
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(Revised  to  January  1,  1942,  by  the  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union) 
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(1)  Ar— Greece,  Italy,  Norway;  AR— Portugal:  ARr— Turkey;  ARd— Spain;  A Rdr— Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Roumania,  Yugoslavia.  (2)  Abandons  the  first  two 
reservations  made  when  signing  the  Treaty.  (3)  Rd— Greece;  S— Economic  Union  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  keep  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  was 
attempted  to  make  this  first  installment  of 
the  compilation  as  complete  as  possible,  it 


is  inevitable  that  some  measures  should 
have  been  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  will  be  continued  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation  to 
this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When  notice 
of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from  an  un¬ 
official  account,  the  official  source  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  1. 


ARGENTI.NA  > 

1.  December  9,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  stat¬ 
ing  the  position  of  Argentina  in  relation  to  the 
war,  and  declaring  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  considered  as  having  belligerent  status  in  the 
conflict.  (Bolettn  Oficial,  January  7,  1942.) 

2.  December  10,  1941.  Tempwrary  suspension 
by  the  Treasury  of  all  transfers,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  funds  between  Japan  and  Argentina.  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  11,  1941.) 

3.  December  13,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
affirming  Argentina’s  position  with  res{)ect  to  the 
United  States,  after  war  had  been  declared  on 
that  country  by  Germany  and  Italy.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  December  14,  1941.) 

4.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

declaring  a  state  of  siege  throughout  the  Republic, 
for  an  unspecified  p>eriod.  (Bolettn  Oficial, 
December  26,  1941.) 

*  The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolettn  Oficial; 
Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile,  Diario  Oficial;  Colom¬ 
bia,  Diario  Oficial;  Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba, 
Gaceta  Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  EJ.  Registro; 
Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America;  Haiti,  Le 
Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario 
Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta 
Oficial. 
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5.  February  4,  1942.  Military  measures  adopted 
to  safeguard  Argentine  territory  announced  by 
Acting  President  Castillo:  keeping  under  arms 
the  class  of  1921  until  the  end  of  1942,  and  recall¬ 
ing  to  the  colors  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
classes  of  1918  and  1919.  (New  York  Times, 
February  5,  1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

1.  January  28,  1942.  Executive  degree  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  powers.  (£/ 
Diario,  La  Paz,  January  29,  1942.) 

BRAZIL 

1.  December  9,  1941.  Decree-law  No.  3911 
adopting  measures  for  the  protection  and  financial 
security  of  legitimate  foreign  interests  in  the 
present  emergency.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  9, 
1941.) 

2.  December  11,  1941.  Decree-law  No.  3930 
creating  six  infantry  guard  companies  in  the 
Brazilian  Air  Force  for  the  guarding  and  im¬ 
mediate  defense  of  air  bases,  air  fields,  landing 
fields,  and  aviation  establishments.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
December  13,  1941.) 

3.  December  16,  1941.  Decree-law  No.  3938 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  guarantee  pur¬ 
chase  piayments  by  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  for 
Italian  shipis  taken  over  by  Brazil.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  December  16,  1941.) 
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4.  January  12,  1942.  Decrce-law  authorizing 
the  Minister  of  Aeronautics  to  requisition  all  air 
transport  materiel,  equipment,  and  buildings  that 
are  necessary  for  the  military  defense  of  Brazil. 
(Jornal  do  Comer  do,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  13, 
1942.) 

5.  January  17,  1942.  Decree  declaring  that,  in 
the  case  of  certain  specified  civil  industrial  plants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  ptosition  of 
technical  administrator  is  of  interest  to  the  Army. 
(Jornal  do  Comerdo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  18, 
1942.) 

6.  January  18,  1942.  Instructions  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  placing  restric¬ 
tions  on  messages  sent  by  telegraph  and  radio. 
(Jornal  do  Comerdo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  19 
and  20,  1942.) 

7.  January  27,  1942.  Decree-law  declaring  that 
for  advance  payments  made  by  the  Treasury 
Agency  in  New  York  to  cover  expenditures  of 
any  kind  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  special 
exceptions  shall  be  made.  (Jornal  do  Comerdo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  28,  1942.) 

8.  January  27,  1942.  Decree  opening  a  special 
credit  of  300  contos  for  the  expicnses  involved  in 
the  repatriation  of  Brazilian  residents  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  Etist.  (Jornal  do  Comerdo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  January  28,  1942.) 

9.  January  27,  1942.  Decree  providing  that  the 
garrison  on  Fernando  Noronha  Island  Ije  con¬ 
sidered  a  special  garrison.  (Jornal  do  Comhdo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  28,  1942.) 

10.  January  28,  1942.  Severance  of  relations 
with  the  Axis  powers.  (New  York  Times,  January 
29,  1942.) 

11.  Order  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Federal 
District  (who  has  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters 
over  the  whole  republic),  stating  that  no  subject 
of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan  may  travel  from  one 
place  in  the  country  to  another  without  special 
permission  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Aliens;  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  revocation  of  permits  to  carry  arms 
issued  to  the  subjects  of  those  countries  and  of 
licenses  to  do  business  in  arms,  munitions,  or  ex¬ 
plosives  or  materials  that  could  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives;  and  setting  a  period  of 
15  days  within  which  all  arms  belonging  to  such 
subjects  must  be  surrendered.  (Jornal  do  Comerdo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  31,  1942.  ) 

CHILE 

1.  December  9,  1941.  Decree  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declaring  that  Chile  considers  the  United 


States  and  any  other  .American  nation  that  has 
declared  war  or  does  so  in  the  future  as  a  non¬ 
belligerent  in  the  present  conflict.  (El  Mercurio, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Deeember  11,  1941.) 

COI.OMBI.\ 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  note,  recom¬ 
mending  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Japan  by  the  Government,  approved  by  the 
Cabinet.  (Diario  Ofidal,  January  8,  1942.) 

2.  December  9,  1941.  .Senate  approval  given  to 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  with  relation 
to  Japan.  (Diario  Ofidal,  January  8,  1942.) 

3.  December  9,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2098  suspending  until  further  notice  the  opieration 
of  experimental  or  amateur  radio  stations. 
(Diario  Ofidal,  January  8,  1942.) 

4.  December  10,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2102  restricting  communications  abroad  by  cable, 
radio,  or  telephone.  (Diario  Ofidal,  January  8, 
1942.) 

5.  December  13,  1941.  Law  No.  128,  contain¬ 
ing  economic  and  financial  provisions  and  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  President  extraordinary  flowers  until 
July  20,  1942,  so  that  he  may  take  any  measures 
required  by  conditions  at  home  or  abroad. 
(Diario  Ofidal,  December  16,  1941.) 

6.  December  16,  1941.  Resolution  of  the  Mini.s- 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs  regulating  the  admission  of 
foreigners  under  contract  to  companies  established 
in  the  republic.  (El  liempo,  Bogoti,  December 
17,  1941.) 

7.  December  19,  1941.  .Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  and  Italy.  (El  Tiempo, 
Bogotii,  December  20,  1941.) 

8.  December  19,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2190  (in  accordance  with  Law  No.  128  and  Decree 
No.  1205  of  June  25,  1940)  providing  for  strict  con¬ 
trol  over  foreigners  and  radio  stations,  and  for 
other  measures  conducive  to  public  safety.  [The 
1 940  decree  dealt  with  the  expulsion  of  resident 
foreigners  who  were  spreading  propaganda  en¬ 
dangering  national  security.]  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
December  20,  1941.) 

COSTA  RICA 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  2,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  declare 
war  on  Japan  and  any  other  non- American  power 
that  commits  acts  of  aggression  or  declares  war 
against  one  of  the  American  Republics,  and  giving 
consent  to  the  entrance  and  stationing  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  of  friendly  nations  in  national  terri¬ 
tory  and  of  squadrons  of  such  nations  in  national 
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f)orts  and  maritime  zones.  {Gacrla  Oficial,  IX-- 
cember  10,  1941.) 

2.  December  8,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No.  3, 
declaring  that  a  state  of  w'ar  exists  between  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Japanese  Empire. 
(Gacrta  Oficial,  Decemlx-r  10,  1941.) 

3.  December  9,  1941.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  3,  susjjending,  for  the  sake  of  public  order  and 
national  security,  certain  specified  constitutional 
guarantees.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  December  10,  1941.) 

4.  December  10,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
42,  excepting  from  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  referred  to  in  Resolution  No.  3  of 
December  9,  1941,  the  procedure  connected  with 
the  election  of  deputies  and  municipal  officials  to 
take  place  in  February  1942.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  11,  1941.) 

5.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No.  4, 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  Germany  and  Italy. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12,  1941.) 

6.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

44,  canceling  all  licenses  for  the  installation  and 
operation  of  amateur  radio  stations.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  12,  1941.) 

7.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

45,  expropriating  for  the  benefit  of  army  stores  all 
dynamite,  other  explosives,  arms,  and  ammunition 
in  the  country.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12, 
1941.) 

8.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

46,  expropriating  for  government  use  a  specified 
electric  power  plant  and  substation  and  placing 
its  administration  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Development  {Secretaria  de  Fomento)  through  the 
National  Electric  Power  Service  {Servicio  Xacional 
de  Electricidad).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12, 
1941.) 

9.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

47,  placing  all  Japanese,  German,  and  Italian 
nationals  in  the  country  under  military  surveillance 
and  prohibiting  their  exit  from  their  place  of 
residence  without  special  permission  of  the 
military  authorities.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12, 
1941.) 

10.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

11.  requiring  all  citizens  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  in  national  defense;  guaranteeing 
safety  to  nationals  of  enemy  nations  who  comply 
with  the  rules  established  for  their  conduct; 
prohibiting  the  uncensored  transmission  of  radio 
or  cable  messages  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan; 
and  designating  certain  acts  that  will  be  considered 


helpful  to  the  enemy  and  therefore  subject  to 
penalties  of  military  law.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1941.) 

11.  December  18,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

12,  regulating  Decree  No.  11  of  December  11, 
1941,  with  particular  regard  to  the  f>ossession, 
registration,  and  dcfHJsit  of  firearms,  ammunition, 
and  explosives.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  21, 

1941. ) 

12.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decret 
No.  51,  regulating  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by 
German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  nationals  in 
respect  to  obtaining  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  21,  1941.) 

13.  December  24,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
34,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  take 
necessary  measures  to  develop  and  protect  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  activities, 
with  particular  regard  to  difficulties  that  may 
result  from  the  war,  and  creating  the  Economic 
Defense  Board  {Junta  de  Dejensa  Economica). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  30,  1941.) 

14.  December  26,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
52,  terminating  all  commerce  between  nationals 
or  foreigners  residing  in  Costa  Rica  and  persons 
of  any  nationality  residing  in  Japan,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  requiring  all  Japanese,  German,  and 
Italian  nationals  resident  in  Costa  Rica  to  make 
a  complete  and  detailed  declaration  of  their  goods 
and  property;  and  placing  under  sjx-cial  govern¬ 
mental  control  and  vigilance  all  commercial 
activities  carried  on  by  Japanese,  German,  and 
Italian  nationals  resident  in  Costa  Rica,  by  busi¬ 
ness  firms  of  which  such  nationals  form  part,  and 
by  all  stock  companies  in  which  such  nationals 
own  more  than  25  j>ercent  of  the  stock.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  27,  1941.) 

15.  January  5,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1, 
extending  to  February  28,  1942,  the  period  of 
time  for  nationals  of  friendly  nations  resident  in 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  to  obtain  their  certifr 
cates  of  residence.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  7, 

1942. ) 

16.  January  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  compliance 
with  Decree  No.  44  of  October  10,  1941  (in  regard 
to  control  of  commercial  and  industrial  activities 
of  nationals  of  enemy  nations)  and  Decree  Na 
52  of  December  26,  1941  (in  regard  to  property 
declarations  by  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
nationals).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  8,  1942.) 

17.  January  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,  abrogating  as  of  December  11,  1941,  the  Treaty 
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of  June  14,  1933,  between  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  [Gacrta  Oficial, 
January  18,  1942.) 

Cl  BA 

1.  December  9,  1941.  Law  No.  32.  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  Edicion  Extraor- 
dinaria,  December  9,  1941.) 

2.  December  10,  1941.  Resolution  No.  1  (Alien 
Property  Custodian),  providing  for  the  sealing  of 
bank  safety  dejxjsit  boxes  belonging  to  nationals 
or  groups  of  nationals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  20,  1941,  p. 
21727.) 

3.  December  10,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3321,  providing  for  unification  of  the  nation’s 
police  force  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Central  Division,  National  Police. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  December  11,  1941,  p.  21114.) 

4.  December  11,  1941.  Law  No.  33.  Joint 
Resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
Edicidn  Extraordinaria,  December  11,  1941.) 

5.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3341,  prohibiting  nationals  of  countries  with 
which  Cuba  is  at  war  from  residing  at  or  near 
ports  or  other  coastal  points;  giving  those  who 
reside  in  such  places  10  days  in  which  to  move; 
and  requiring  that  places  and  changes  of  residence 
of  enemy  aliens  be  registered.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
December  12,  1941,  p.  21209.) 

6.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3343,  establishing  government  supervision  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  countries  with  which  Cuba  is 
at  war  and  government  custody  of  the  property  of 
detained  or  interned  aliens;  defining  enemy 
aliens;  requiring  them  to  make  detailed  declara¬ 
tions  of  their  funds  and  property;  and  establishing 
the  Office  of  Alien  Prop>erty  Custodian  and  defin¬ 
ing  the  duties  and  functions  thereof.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  December  12, 
1941.) 

7.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3365,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  correspond¬ 
ence  for  nationals  of  enemy  countries;  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  codes  or  keys  in  p>ostal,  telegraphic, 
cable,  or  radio  communications;  and  providing 
that  all  such  correspondence  may  be  transmitted 
only  in  Spanish  or  English.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
December  15,  1941,  p.  21344.) 


8.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3369,  requiring  manufacturers,  importers  and 
merchants  to  make  declarations  of  their  stocks  on 
hand  of  specified  drugs  (quinine,  sulfanilamide, 
etc.)  and  thereafter  to  make  fortnightly  reports 
of  such  stocks,  and  prohibiting  the  export  or  re¬ 
export  of  such  products.  {Gacela  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1941,  p.  21532.)  (This  was  followed  by  a 
Department  of  Commerce  decree  dated  December 
22,  1941,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for 
making  such  declarations.  {Gacela  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1942,  p.  35.) 

9.  December  15,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3366,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  all  kinds  of  funds 
or  credits  to  enemy  countries;  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  reciprocal  restrictions  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  means  of  payment  to  such  countries;  and 
prohibiting  the  withdrawal  of  funds  and  securi¬ 
ties  on  deposit  in  Cuban  banks  by  nationals  of 
enemy  countries.  {Gacela  Oficial,  December  16, 
1941,  p.  21399.) 

10.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3380,  authorizing  the  Habana  Clearing  House  and 
its  associated  banks  to  use  international  telegraphic 
codes  in  their  business  activities.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
December  18,  1941,  p.  21537.) 

11.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3384,  establishing  the  Office  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  as  an  independent  agency  and  placing 
at  its  head  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  whose 
duties  were  described  in  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3343  of  December  12,  1941.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
December  17,  1941,  p.  21501.) 

12.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3420,  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  passp>ort 
visas  to  nationals  of  the  anti-democratic  warring 
nations  and  establishing  certain  other  passp>ort 
regulations.  {Gacela  Oficial,  December  22,  1941, 
p.  21751.) 

13.  December  18,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3415,  amplifying  the  provisions  of  Decree 
No.  3343  (effective  December  12, 1941),  in  regard 
to  the  propjerty  of  enemy  aliens.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Edicion  Extraordinaria,  December  19,  1941.) 

14.  December  19,  1941.  Special  Law  No.  34, 
declaring  that  a  State  of  National  Emergency 
exists  for  a  period  of  45  days;  delegating  certain 
legislative  pjowers  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
(such  as  organization  of  all  the  nation’s  armed 
forces;  levying  of  taxes  on  articles  not  previously 
subject  to  direct  taxation  and  on  certain  other 
sp)ecified  articles,  products,  income,  and  money; 
increase  of  p>ostal  rates:  and  the  regulation  and 
coordination  of  communications,  labor,  transpjor- 
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tation,  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  to 
achieve  more  effective  action  in  the  war  effort); 
and  establishing  a  Permanent  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  to  function  during  the  emergency  period 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  from  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  December 
23,  1941,  p.  21847.) 

15.  December  19,  1941.  Resolution  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  publishing  a  list  of 
Japanese  enemy  aliens  resident  in  the  Republic, 
ordering  their  detention  and  internment,  and 
providing  for  custody  of  their  property.  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  Edicidn  Extraordinaria,  December  19, 
1941.) 

16.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3421,  declaring  that  all  postal  money  orders 
payable  to  enemy  aliens  in  Cuba  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  their  property.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1941,  p.  21891.) 

17.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3422,  extending  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3366  of  December  15,  1941,  in  regard 
to  withdrawal  of  money  or  savings  dcp>osits,  to 
include  money  def>ositcd  by  nationals  of  enemy 
countries  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  requiring  that 
bank  to  make  a  rejxirt  to  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  of  such  funds  on  deposit.  (Gaceta 
OJicial,  December  23,  1941,  p.  21891.) 

18.  December  20,  1941.  Resolution  suspending 
all  licenses  issued  to  Japanese,  German,  and 
Italian  nationals  for  the  possession  of  firearms 
and  ordering  that  all  firearms  in  ptossession  of 
such  nationals  be  confiscated.  (Gaceta  OJicial, 
December  22,  1941,  p.  21817.) 

19.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3429,  assigning  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Civil  Aviation  and  Air  Rcser\’e  (.-Ica- 
demia  Nacional  de  Aviacion  Civil  y  Reserva  Aired) 
and  the  Naval  Sptorts  Academy  (Academia  Xaval 
Deportiva).  (Gaceta  OJicial,  December  24,  1941, 
p.  21946.) 

20.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3430,  prohibiting  flights  over  national  terri¬ 
tory  by  privately  owned  and  operated  planes. 
(Gaceta  OJicial,  December  24,  1941,  p.  21947.) 

21.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3448,  clarifying  Decree  No.  3343  (effective 
December  12,  1941)  in  regard  to  enemy  countries 
and  allies  of  enemy  countries,  placing  in  the  first 
category  Germany  and  the  annexed  nations  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia;  Japan,  including 


Karatufe,  Korea,  Kwantung,  Formosa,  and  P 

islands  under  Japanese  mandate;  and  Italy  and 
its  possessions  in  North  Africa;  and  in  the  second 
category,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Fin-  ^ 

land,  and  Thailand.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  December  3 

26,  1941,  p.  22007.)  r 

22.  December  23,  1941.  First  resolution  pub- 

lishing  a  list  of  Italian  enemy  aliens  and  ordering  ^ 

their  detention  and  internment.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  3 

January  2,  1942,  p.  65.)  i 

23.  December  23,  1941.  Resolution  No.  2  * 

(Alien  Property  Custodian),  extending  the  pro-  ' 

visions  of  Resolution  No.  1  of  December  10,  1941,  ^ 

in  regard  to  the  sealing  of  safety  deposit  boxes  ‘ 

belonging  to  enemy  aliens,  to  inelude  the  na-  3 

tionals  of  countries  allied  with  the  enemy  countries.  3 

(Gaceta  OJicial,  December  26,  1941,  p.  22055.)  s 

24.  December  26,  1941.  Resolution  amending  ^ 

the  Resolution  of  December  19,  1941,  in  regard  ‘ 

to  the  internment  of  certain  listed  Japanese  enemy  * 

aliens.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  December  27,  1941,  p.  * 

22071.)  < 

25.  December  26,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  1 

I 

No.  3463,  extending,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  caused  by  the  war,  the  period  ' 

for  embarcation  of  raw  sugar  destined  for  the  * 

United  States  from  December  31, 1941,  to  January  \ 

1 5,  1 942.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  ' 

December  29,  1941.) 

26.  December  27,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  ' 

No.  3485,  clarifying  Decree  No.  2752  of  October 

6,  1941  (which  created  the  Import-Export  Office), 
and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  export  and  reexport  of  sptecified  products  ‘ 

and  articles.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  December  30,  1941,  '■ 

p.  22263.)  ' 

27.  December  27,  1941.  Resolution  (Alien  j 

Property  Custodian),  authorizing  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  to  fix  6  percent  and  2  percent  as 

the  quotas  to  be  levied  up>on  the  ptersons  or  entities  ^ 

whose  goods  tmd  projDcrty  are  taken  over  by  the  ' 

.\lien  Property  Custodian,  as  reimbursement  for  I 

exjjenses  incurred  thereby.  (Gaceta  OJicial,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1941,  p.  22281.) 

28.  December  29,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3497,  authorizing  the  delivery  of  correspond¬ 
ence  to  nationals  of  enemy  countries,  after  investi¬ 
gation  of  their  conduct  and  provided  such  cor¬ 
respondence  does  not  come  from  enemy  countries. 

(Gaceta  OJicial,  December  31,  1941,  p.  22304.) 

29.  December  29,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3498,  closing  all  amateur  radio  stations  in 
the  country  except  certain  specified  ones,  and 
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providing  that  sch-ctcd  amateur  stations  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
for  emergency  service.  {Gac'ta  Oficial,  December 
31,  1941,  p.  ^304.) 

30.  December  29,  1941.  Resolution  prescribing 
means  for  compliance  with  the  rules  governing 
the  -Mien  Registration  Office.  (Gaeeta  Oficial, 
December  31,  1941,  p.  22372.) 

31.  December  30,  1941.  First,  second,  and 

third  resolutions  publishing  lists  of  German 
enemy  aliens  resident  in  the  Republic  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  detention  and  internment. 
(Gaeeta  O/faVi/,  January  10,  1942,  p.  513;  January 
1  ,  '2  p  929;  January  19,  1942,  p.  994.) 

32.  Decemot.  !  ^  ’  Presidential  Decree 

N'o.  3527,  providing  that  the  legislative  acts 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  under  the 
authority  granted  them  by  Sptccial  Law  No.  34 
of  December  19,  1941,  shall  be  designated  as 
Resolution-Laws  (Acturdus-Leyes),  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  with  other  regular  and  spiecial  laws.  (Gaeeta 
Oficial,  December  31,  1941,  p.  22359.) 

33.  Decemlier  31,  1941.  Resolution-Law  No. 

1,  levying  new  taxes  for  national  defense,  includ¬ 
ing  luxury  taxes,  additional  sugar  production 
taxes,  income  taxes,  and  taxes  on  the  export  of 
funds.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  Decemljer  31,  1941,  p. 
22361.) 

34.  December  31,  1941.  Resolution-Law  No. 

2,  reorganizing  the  National  Police.  (Gaeeta 
Oficial,  yAnuarf  3,  1942,  p.  97.) 

35.  January  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

36.  authorizing  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institute  to 
allow  the  export  to  the  United  States  of  any  sur¬ 
pluses  of  sugar  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1941,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sugar  short¬ 
age  in  United  .States  markets.  (Gaeeta  Oficial, 
January  8,  1942,  p.  357.) 

36.  January  5,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  3, 
Law  of  Security  and  Public  Order,  setting  up 
special  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  safety  and  order  during  the  emergency. 
(Gaeeta  O/ina/,  January  7,  1942,  p.  321.) 

3’’.  January  5,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  4, 
Law  of  Emergency  Military  Service,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  for  voluntary  and  obligators' 
military  service,  recruiting  offices,  registration, 
etc.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  7,  1942,  p.  326.) 

38.  January  8,  1942.  Resolution  authorizing 
temporary  confiscation  of  radio  receiver  sets, 
other  radio  apparatus,  and  cameras  in  the  hands 
of  enemy  aliens.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  14,  1942, 
P'll.) 


39.  January  12,  1942.  Resolution  excepting 
specified  persons  from  the  published  list  of  Italian 
enemy  aliens.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  15,  1942, 
p.  769.) 

40.  January  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  87,  placing  the  Alien  Registration  Office 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  14, 1942,  p.  738.) 

41.  January  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
88,  prescribing  measures  to  be  followed  by  im- 
ptorting  and  exporting  businesses  to  prevent 
unjustified  business  failures.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1942,  p.  738.) 

42.  January  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  84,  extending  the  reexport  restrictions  to 
include  all  products  and  articles  that  enter  the 
country.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  15,  1942, 

p.  772.) 

43.  January  17,  1942.  Two  resolutions,  except¬ 
ing  sp)ecifled  p)ersons  from  the  published  list  of 
Italian  enemy  aliens.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  19, 
1942,  pp.  994  and  995.) 

44.  January  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  127,  putting  into  effect  all  provisions  of  the 
Law  of  Security  and  Public  Order  (Resolution- 
Law  No.  3,  January  5,  1942)  except  Ch.  VII 
which  p>crtains  to  the  suspiension  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  22,  1942, 
p.  1185.) 

45.  January  20,  1942.  Resolution-Law  .No.  5. 
Production  and  Supply  Law,  giving  the  Executive 
Power  authority  to  regulate  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  production,  distribution,  prices,  wages, 
and  Federal,  provincial,  and  local  taxes,  as  may 
be  required  in  the  nation's  war  effort.  (Gaeeta 
Oficial,  January  21,  1942,  p.  1089.) 

46.  January  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,  placing  under  government  control  the  com¬ 
mercial  handling  of  automobile,  bus,  and  truck 
tires  and  tubes.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January  21,  1942, 
p.  1123,) 

47.  January  20,  1942.  Three  decrees  (of  the 
Treasury  Department)  regulating  some  of  the 
provisions  of  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of  December 
31,  1941,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  certain 
luxury  taxes  and  the  income  tax.  (Gaeeta  Oficial, 
January  20,  1942,  pp.  1057-59.) 

48.  January  22,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  6, 
Law  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  es¬ 
tablishing  rules,  regulations,  and  priorities  for  the 
use  and  services  of  the  nation's  transportation  and 
communication  systems.  (Gaeeta  Oficial,  January 
24,  1942,  p.  1345.) 
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49.  January  27,  1942.  Resolution-Law  No.  7, 
Organic  Law  of  the  .\rniy  and  Navy.  (Gacela 
Oficial,  Eidicidn  Extraordinaria,  January  31,  1942.) 

50.  January  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
178,  authorizing  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institute  to 
acquire  the  entire  1942  sugar  crop  and  sell  it  to 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  that  purpose.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  Eidicion 
Extraordinaria,  January  28,  1942.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Decree  No.  631,  author¬ 
izing  the  President,  as  an  act  of  solidarity  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  declare  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  between  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Japanese  Empire.  {Gacrta  Oficial, 
December  12,  1941.) 

2.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  proclamation 
declaring  a  state  of  war  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Japanese  Empire.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  12,  1941.) 

3.  December  11,  1941.  Law  No.  632,  author¬ 
izing  the  Executive  Power  to  take  control  of 
foreign  funds  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable. 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 

4.  December  11,  1941.  Decree  No.  633,  author¬ 
izing  the  President,  as  an  act  of  solidarity  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  declare  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  German  Reich.  {Gacrta  Oficial, 
December  13,  1941.) 

5.  December  11,  1 941 .  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  a  state  of  war  between  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  and  the  German  Reich.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 

6.  December  11,  1941.  Decree  No.  634,  author¬ 
izing  the  President,  as  an  act  of  solidarity  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  declare  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 

7.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  a  state  of  war  between  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 

8.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1366,  freezing  all  funds,  credits,  securities,  and 
propierty  in  the  Dominican  Republic  belonging  to 
or  administered  by  the  Japanese  Empire,  the 
German  Reich,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  or  administered  by  nationals  of  those 
countries.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 


9.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1367,  establishing  censorship  on  the  sending  and 
receiving  of  foreign  and  domestic  cable,  radio, 
and  telephone  messages  and  establishing  control 
of  radio  broadcasting  and  newspapiers.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  13,  1941.) 

10.  December  16,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1372,  establishing  rules  for  the  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  countries,  and  nationals  thereof,  with  which 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  at  war.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  18,  1941.)  * 

11.  December  23,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No.  ‘ 

1387,  naming  members  of  a  Spiecial  Commission 
charged  with  the  control  of  funds  belonging  to  the  i 
foreign  countries,  and  nationals  thereof,  >\ith  ’ 
which  the  Dominican  Republic  is  at  war.  {Gacrta 
Oficial,  December  27,  1941.)  | 

ECUADOR 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Declaration  by  Ministry  | 

of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government’s  adherence  I 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  solidarity  of  the  | 
American  Continent.  {El  Trlrgrqfo,  Guayaquil,  [ 
December  9,  1941.)  ; 

2.  December  9,  1941.  Orders  issued  by  Govern-  I 

ment  that  propierty  of  Pan  American-Grace  | 
Airways  (airpxirts,  radio  stations,  etc.)  be  guarded  t 
to  protect  it  from  any  possible  damage.  {El  f- 
Trlrgra/o,  Guayaquil.  December  10,  1941.)  }  ‘ 

3.  December  12,  1941.  Following  defense  steps  ' 
taken  by  Ecuadorean  Government:  Closed  the  ‘ 
German  news  agency  Transocran  and  the  Japanese  [,= 
publicity  agencies  El  Mundo  and  Intrrrsrs  r 
Comrrcialrs;  notified  all  Japanese  residents  that  fc 
they  would  be  given  eight  days  in  which  to  I 
arrange  their  affairs  and  prepare  to  leave  the  F. 
country,  after  which  time  they  would  be  sent  to 
Riobamba  for  internment,  if  still  in  the  country. 

{El  Trlrgrafo,  Guayaquil,  December  13,  1941.) 

4.  December  12,  1941.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs  denounced,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador,  the  commercial  treaties  be¬ 
tween  Ecuador  and  Germany,  Italy,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  {El  Comercio,  Quito, 
December  24,  1941.)  ^ 

5.  December  16,  1941.  Official  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  study  the  problems  of 
the  scarcity  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  the 
closing  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living,  all  resulting  from  the  war.  {El  Trlrgrqfo, 
Guayaquil,  December  17,  1941.) 

6.  January  3,  1942.  Presidential  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  military  defense  zones  in  the  Cantons  of 
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Santa  Elena  and  Salinas,  Province  of  Guayas,  and 
prohibiting  transit  therein  to  nationals  of  the 
countries  at  war  with  any  American  nation  with¬ 
out  express  permission  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense.  {El  Trlegrafo,  Guayaquil,  January  4, 
1942.) 

7.  January  28,  1942.  Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  {Ntw 
lor/t  rimw,  January  29,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

90,  declaring  El  Salvador  at  war  with  Japan,  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  emergency  calls  for.  {Diario  Oficial,  December 
9,  1941.) 

2.  December  8,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

91,  declaring  a  state  of  siege  throughout  the  re¬ 
public,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  permit  the 
forces  of  any  American  nation  to  occupy  any  part 
of  national  territory  and  territorial  waters  when 
necessary  for  continental  defense.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  9,  1941.) 

3.  December  12,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

93,  declaring  El  Salvador  at  war  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  15,  1941.) 

4.  December  15,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

94,  setting  at  3,000  men  the  armed  forces  for  guard¬ 
ing  cities,  p>orts,  and  arsenals  during  1942.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  17,  1941.) 

3.  December  20,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
100,  amending  previous  legislation  so  as  to  prevent 
the  mining  industry  from  being  affected  through  a 
sudden  closing,  because  of  the  war,  of  the  markets 
providing  it  with  needed  supplies.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  5,  1942.) 

6.  December  24,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
114,  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  El  Salvador  with 
armaments  to  a  value  of  51,640,000;  Presidential 
Decree  2  of  January  6,  1942,  empowered  the 
Charg6  d’ Affaires  at  Washington  to  continue  and 
conclude,  if  possible,  these  negotiations,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend 
.4ct,  and  to  sign  the  contract  for  such  purchases. 
(Diario  O/r/a/,  January  7,  9,  1942.) 

7.  January  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  termi¬ 
nating,  as  of  December  15,  1941,  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  signed  with  Italy  on 
.March  19,  1934,  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
signed  with  Germany  on  April  14,  1908,  together 
with  all  protocols  or  pacts  subsequently  adding  to 
or  modifying  either  pact.  (Diario  Oficial,  January 
12,  1942.) 


GU.ATEMAL.A 

1.  December8, 1941.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2563 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  e.xists  with  Japan, 
and  empowering  the  President  to  take  such 
measures  and  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  (Diario  dt 
Centro  America,  December  10,  1941.) 

2.  December  9,  1941.  Presidential  Order  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  the 
Section  of  Economic-Financial  Coordination,  to 
coordinate  the  information  to  be  supplied  to  the 
United  States  Government  concerning  articles 
and  raw  materials  affected  by  special  exfiort 
regulations,  esjjecially  priority  permits,  in  order 
to  avoid  delay  in  obtaining  such  articles  and 
materials.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  December 
19,  1941.) 

3.  December  12,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2564  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  reiterating  the  special 
powers  granted  to  the  president.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  December  12,  1941.) 

4.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2648,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
as  regards  nationals  of  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy  resident  in  Guatemala.  Confirmed  by 
Legislative  Decree  No.  2565,  December  16. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  December  12,  19,  1941.) 

5.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Order  de¬ 
fining  the  activities  of  Germans,  Japanese,  and 
Italians  that  are  restricted  by  the  foregoing 
decree.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  December 
13,  1941.) 

6.  December  13,  1941,  Presidential  Order 

forbidding  the  registry’  of  transactions  in  retd 
estate  held  in  the  name  of  Germans,  Japanese, 
and  Italians.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  December 
15,  1941.) 

7.  December  19,  1941.  Presidential  Order  pro¬ 
viding  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  radio 
communication  by  telegraph  or  telephone  and 
cablegrams  may  be  sent  only  in  Spanish  and 
English  and  no  commercial  or  private  codes  may 
be  used.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  January  7, 
1942.) 

8.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2654  establishing,  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
additional  taxes  on  coffee  and  sugar  produced  on 
property  belonging  to  natives  or  citizens  of  Japan, 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  and  other  states  occupied  or  constituted 
by  any  of  those  nations,  and  a  tax  on  the  net  profits 
of  profit-making  enterprises  belonging  to  such 
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individuals,  the  revenues  so  derived  to  be  used 
preferentially  for  purposes  of  national  defense. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  December  23,  1941.) 

9.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2651,  providing  that  Guatemalans  who  have  quali¬ 
fied  for  an  officer’s  rank  in  a  foreign  Military 
Academy  may,  after  examination,  be  admitted 
into  the  Army  as  officers.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  December  29,  1941.) 

10.  December  23,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2655,  promulgating,  in  accordance  with  the 
jjowers  granted  by  I.egislative  Decrees  2563  and 
2564,  the  Emergency  Law,  which  embodies  the 
provisions  of  several  of  the  Presidential  decrees 
listed  above,  and  includes  other  measures  for 
national  defense.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1942.) 

11.  January  9,  1942.  Presidential  Order  approv¬ 
ing  general  instructions  for  civilian  defense  issued 
by  the  War  Department.  {Diario  de  Centro  Ame¬ 
rica,  January  16,  1942.) 

HAITI 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Message  of  the  President 
to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  National 
.\ssembly,  declaring  the  Haitian  Government’s 
solidarity  with  the  international  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  asking  authorization  to  declare 
war  on  the  Japanese  Empire.  (Le  Monileur, 
December  8,  1941.) 

2.  December  8,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

76,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Japanese  Empire. 
{l£  Afoniteur,  December  8,  1941.) 

3.  December  8,  1941.  Executive  Order  No.  93, 
declaring  the  Republic  in  a  state  of  siege  and  pro¬ 
claiming  martial  law  throughout  the  nation.  {Le 
Afoniteur,  December  8,  1941.) 

4.  December  8, 1941.  Presidential  Proclamation 
to  the  Haitian  people,  reporting  on  the  war  and 
the  Government’s  action  in  connection  therewith. 
{Le  Afoniteur,  December  8,  1941.) 

5.  December  12, 1941.  Message  of  the  President 
to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly,  asking  authorization  to  declare  war 
on  Italy  and  the  German  Reich.  {Le  Afoniteur, 
December  15,  1941.) 

6.  December  12,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

77,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  German  Reich.  {Le 
Afoniteur,  December  15,  1941.) 

7.  December  12,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No. 

78,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 


the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  Italy.  {Le  Afoniteur,  2 

December  15,  1941.) 

8.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  proclama-  L 

tion  to  the  Haitian  people  regarding  the  declara-  G 
tions  of  war  and  Haiti’s  part  in  the  battle  of  the  3 

democracies.  {Le  Afoniteur,  December  15,  1941.) 

9.  December  12,  1941.  Executive  Order  No.  C 

95,  allocating  a  special  credit  of  100,000  gourdei  4 

to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  police  q 

exfienses  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Republic  -j 
in  view  of  the  war  emergency.  {I^  Afoniteur, 
December  15,  1941.)  ^ 

10.  December  18,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  80, 
defining  “enemies”  and  “allies  of  enemies”  and  j 
freezing  funds  and  properties  in  Haiti  belonging  il 
to  governments,  individuals,  corporations,  or 
groups  of  individuals  of  all  countries  with  which 
Haiti  is  at  war.  {Le  Afoniteur,  December  18, 1941.)  | 

11.  December  24,  1941.  Message  of  the  Presi-  1 

dent  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  National  ) 
.\ssembly,  asking  authorization  to  declare  war  on  d 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.  {Le  Afoniteur,  > 

December  25,  1941.)  J 

12.  December  24,  1941.  Executive  Decree  No.  2 

83,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  j 
Republic  of  Haiti  and  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  I 
Bulgaria.  {Le  Afoniteur,  December  25,  1941.)  ( 

13.  December  29,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  84,  S 

regulating  the  execution  of  Decree-Law  No.  80  c 
(December  18,  1941)  in  regard  to  the  freezing  of  <1 
funds  and  property  belonging  to  enemy  nations,  a 
and  ordering  the  liquidation  of  enemy  commercial  1 
houses,  associations,  and  firms.  {Le  Afoniteur,  1 

January  1,  1942.)  ] 

14.  December  29,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  85,  < 

revoking  all  licenses  for  the  importation  and  sale  1 

of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  requiring  all  a 

dealers  in  such  articles  to  declare  their  stocks  on  i 

hand.  (Lz  A/omVrttr,  January  1,  1942.)  j  ( 

15.  December  29, 1941.  Decree-Law  No.  86,  de-  j  ' 

fining  the  duties  of  Government  departments  and  :  t 

creating  the  new  Departments  of  National  Defense  ; 
and  of  National  Eiconomy.  {Le  Afoniteur,  January'  9  ( 

1,  1942.)  I  I 

16.  January  5,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  105,  I  < 

naming  the  Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaries  ^  ' 

for  the  new  Departments  of  National  Defense 

and  National  Economy.  {Le  Afoniteur,  January  5,  f  ] 

1942.)  L  , 

HONDURAS 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Declaration  of  war  \sith  1 
Japan  by  Congress.  (Cited  in  preamble  to  Presi-  i 
dential  Order,  next  item.)  I  | 
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2.  Decfinbcr  9,  1941.  Presidential  Order  freez¬ 

ing  Japanese  funds  in  Honduras.  C^onfirtned  by 
Legislative  Decree  No.  8  of  December  1’’.  (/.a 

Gacfta,  December  11,  19,  1941.) 

3.  December  9,  1941.  Legislative  Decree  de¬ 
claring  a  state  of  siege  in  the  republic.  {La 
Gartta,  December  20,  1941.) 

4.  December  12,  1941.  Declaration  of  war  with 
Germany  and  Italy  by  Congress.  {FA  Crotiista, 
Tegucigalpa,  December  12,  1941.) 

5.  December  15,  1941.  Presidential  Order  freez¬ 
ing  Italian  and  German  funds  in  Honduras.  Con¬ 
firmed  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  9  of  December 
17,  which  also  empowers  the  President  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  order  to  funds  of  other  enemy 
nationals.  {Im  Gacrta,  December  19,  1941.) 

MEXICO 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Announcement  by  the 
.Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  the  Empire  of  Japan.  {El  L-nivnsat, 
Mexico,  December  9,  1941.) 

2.  December  10,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Departments  of  National  Defense,  Navy,  and 
Public  Education,  to  the  effect  that  the  Adjutant’s 
Office  is  changed  to  the  Presidential  General 
Staff,  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  effi¬ 
cient  coordination  between  the  High  Command 
and  the  Departments  of  National  Defense,  Navy, 
and  Public  Education.  {El  Vmvrrsal,  Mexico, 
December  11,  1941.) 

3.  December  10,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Departments  of  National  Defense  and  the  Navy, 
establishing  the  Pacific  Military  Zone  (comprising 
twelve  former  Army  and  two  former  Navy  zones) 
and  placing  the  new  Zone  under  one  command 
in  order  to  achieve  a  more  complete  and  unified 
control  of  the  Pacific  coastal  area.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico,  December  11,1 941 .) 

4.  December  10,  1941.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  ordering  that 
General  Lazaro  Cirdenas  be  designated  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Pacific  Military'  Zone  as 
established  on  the  same  date.  {El  I'niversal, 
Mexico,  December  11,  1941.) 

5.  December  11,  1941.  Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  Germany  and  Italy.  {El  UniverscA, 
Mexico,  December  12,  1941.) 

6.  December  7  and  11,  1941.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  Orders  limiting  the  use  by  Japanese 


nationals  of  their  funds  on  deposit  in  Mexico. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  17,  1941.) 

December  11,  1941.  Treasury  Department 
Order  limiting  the  use  by  German  and  Italian 
nationals  of  their  funds  on  deposit  in  Mexico. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  17,  1941.) 

(These  three  orders  do  not  absolutely  freeze  the 
funds  in  question;  by  express  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit 
a  limited  use  may  be  allowed.) 

8.  December  23,  1941.  .Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Mexico  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico,  December  24,  1941.) 

9.  December  27,  1941.  Decree  defining  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  Mexico’s  f>osition  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  conflict;  providing  sfx-cifically  that  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  at  war  with  countries  of  other 
continents  will  not  be  considered  as  belligerents, 
granting  the  use  of  Mexican  waters  and  ports  to 
warships  and  planes  of  any  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  authorizing  ptermission  to  be 
granted  for  the  passage  through  Mexican  territory 
of  military  forces  of  other  republics  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  {Diario  Oficial,  janusvey  8,  1942.) 

10.  January  12,  1941.  .Announcement  of  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Joint  Mexican-United  States 
Defense  Commission,  to  study  the  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  defense  of  the  two  countries  and  to 
propose  to  the  resp)ective  Governments  the 
measures  that  should  be  adopted.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico,  January  13,  1942;  Bulletin,  LI.  .S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  January  1'’,  1942.) 

N1CAR.^G^.^ 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  specified  constitutional  guarantees.  {La 
Gaceta,  December  9,  1941.) 

2.  December  9,  1941.  Joint  Congressional  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  35  stating  that  since  December  8  a 
state  of  war  had  existed  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  Empire  of  Japan  and  authorizing  the  President 
to  declare  war  on  any  non-.American  power  that 
commits  acts  of  aggression  against  any  of  the 
.American  Republics  or  declares  war  on  them. 
{Im  Gaceta,  December  12,  1941.) 

3.  December  11,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Nicaragua  and  Germany  and  Italy.  {La  Gaceta, 
December  12,  1941.) 

4.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  70  blocking  funds  belonging  to  citizens  of 
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Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  or  to  those  on  the 
United  States  “black  list,”  and  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  of  Banks  to  set  up  a  register  of 
bank  accounts  l^longing  to  such  citizens  or 
business  firms.  {La  Gacfla,  December  18,  1941.) 

5.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  71  prohibiting  international  trade  of  any 
kind  with  Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  their  posses¬ 
sions,  or  countries  occupied  by  them;  forbidding 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  those  countries;  and 
freezing  foreign  exchange  belonging  to  their 
citizens.  {La  Garrta,  December  18,  1941.) 

6.  December  16,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  72  obliging  all  those  on  the  United  States 
“black  list”  who  own  or  administer  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  to  deliver  their  crops  to  the  Imp)ort-Export 
Office  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  for 
marketing  and  sale.  {La  Gacfta,  December 
18,  1941.) 

”.  December  19,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Nicaragua  and  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 
{La  Prema,  Managua,  December  20,  1941.) 

8.  December  22,  1941.  Presidential  Decree, 

suspending  additional  constitutional  guarantees. 
{La  Prrnsa,  Managua,  December  25,  1941.) 

P.\NAMA 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  13, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold,  funds,  or 
securities  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
Japan,  to  Japanese  nationals,  or  the  agents 
thereof.  {Gactta  Oficial,  December  26,  1941.) 

2.  December  10,  1941.  Law  No.  104,  declaring 
the  existence  .since  December  7,  1941,  of  a  state  of 
war  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Japanese  Empire,  authorizing  the  President  to 
declare  a  state  of  war  with  Japan’s  allies,  suspend¬ 
ing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  certain  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  C.onstitution  of  Panama  to 
nationals  of  Japan  and  its  allies,  and  empowering 
the  Government  to  take  various  emergency 
defense  steps.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  10,  1941.) 

3.  December  10,  1941.  Decree  No.  67,  creating 
a  Supply  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  stocks  on  hand  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
and  recommending  measures  to  avoid  a  scarcity. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  22,  1941.) 

4.  December  11,  1941.  Decree  No.  128,  regu¬ 
lating  the  freezing  of  Japanese,  German,  and 
Italian  property  and  funds  and  placing  them  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
{Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  December  14, 
1941,  Spanish  section,  p.  2.) 


5.  December  12,  1941.  Decree  No.  14,  declar¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  Panama 
and  CJermany.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  26, 
1941.) 

6.  December  12,  1941.  Decree  No.  15,  declar¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
Panama  and  Italy.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December 
26,  1941.) 

7.  Decemlx*r  15,  1941.  Decree  No.  265,  setting 
up  a  Civil  Defense  Commission  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Ministry  of  Government  and 
Justice,  for  the  control  of  all  civilian  defense 
activities.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  20,  1941.) 

8.  December  16,  1941,  Decree  No.  16,  making  i 

it  obligatory  for  all  public  employees  to  render 
special  services  whenever  and  wherever  called  i 
upon  during  the  emergency.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1941.)  j 

9.  December  18,  1941.  Decree  No.  75,  re-  j 

establishing  the  General  Price  Control  Ckimmis-  I 
sion.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  23,  1941.)  ^ 

10.  December  22,  1941.  Decree  No.  110,  pro¬ 

hibiting  the  immigration  of  natives  of  countries 
with  which  Panama  is  at  war  and  of  countries  I 
allied  with  such  nations,  and  restricting  immigra-  | 
tion  of  individuals  coming  from  nations  occupied  * 
by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to  special  cases. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  5,  1942.)  ’ 

PARAGUAY 

1.  December  10,  1941.  Declaration  of  solidarity  ! 
with  the  United  States.  {.\ew  York  Times,  j 
January  27,  1942.) 

2.  January  25,  1942.  Government  resolution  j 
severing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  powen.  j 
{El  Pats,  .Asuncion,  January  26,  1942.) 

1 

PERU  j 

1 .  December  8,  1 941 .  Presidential  Decree  freez-  j 

ing  Japanese  funds.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1941.)  I 

2.  December  10,  1941.  Treasury  Resolution 
giving  general  rules  for  execution  of  decree  freez¬ 
ing  Japanese  funds.  (fJ/Comercjo,  Lima,  December 
10,  1941.) 

3.  January  24,  1942.  Severance  of  relations 
with  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  {\ew  York 
Times,  January  25,  1 942.) 

i 

UNITED  STATES  j 

1.  December  7,  1941.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2525,  regarding  conduct  to  be  observed  j 
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by  japanest-  alien  enemies.  {Frderal  Rrgister, 
December  10,  1941.) 

2.  December  8,  1941.  Joint  Resolution  of 

Gjngrcss  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute  the 
same.  (Public  Law  328,  77th  Congress.) 

3.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2526,  regarding  conduct  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  German  alien  enemies.  (Federal 
Register,  December  10,  1941.) 

4.  Decemljer  8,  1941.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2527,  regarding  conduct  to  be  observed 
by  Italian  alien  enemies.  (Federal  Register, 
December  10,  1941.) 

5.  December  10,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8964,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the  use, 
control,  and  closing  of  radio  stations  and  the 
preference  on  priority  of  communications.  (Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  December  12,  1941.) 

6.  Decemlx;r  11,  1941.  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  Government  of  Germany  and  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same. 
(Public  Law  331,  77th  C.ongress.) 

7.  December  11,  1941.  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  p>eople  of  the  Linited  States  and 
making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same.  (Public 
Law  332,  77th  Congress.) 

8.  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8970,  establishing  defensive  sea  areas  at  various 
places  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts.  (Federal 
Register,  December  16,  1941.) 

9.  December  12,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
89‘'2,  authorizing  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to 
establish  and  maintain  military  guards  and  patrols 
for  protection  of  certain  national  defense  materials, 
premises,  and  utilities.  (Federal  Register,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1941.) 

10.  December  12,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8976,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
waive  navigation  and  vessel  insjjection  laws  in 
order  to  further  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  (Federal  Register,  December  17,  1941.) 

11.  December  13,  1941.  Public  Law  337  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

12.  December  13,  1941.  Public  Law  338  (77th 
Congress),  removing  restrictions  on  the  territorial 
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use  of  units  and  members  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  periods  of  service 
of  such  personnel,  and  amending  the  National 
Defense  Act  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “Army  of  the  United  States.” 

13.  December  13,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8974,  prescribing  powers  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  War  with  respect  to  civil 
aviation.  (Federal  Register,  December  17,  1941.) 

14.  December  16,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8978,  establishing  defensive  sea  areas  at  certain 
places  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  (Federal  Register, 
December  18,  1941.) 

15.  December  17,  1941.  Public  Law  353  (77th 
C.ongress),  Third  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1942  (including  $388,000,000 
for  expediting  the  production  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  national  defense,  $779,000,000  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  $120,000,000  for  defense 
installations  on  merchant  vessels,  $300,000,000 
for  temporary  and  emergency  construction  of 
shipbuilding  facilities,  and  $949,720,000  for  new 
construction,  procurement,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  naval  aircraft). 

16.  December  18,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8984,  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  the 
cooperative  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions.  (Federal  Register,  December  20,  1941.) 

17.  December  18,  1941.  Public  Law  354  (77th 
Congress).  The  First  War  Powers  Act  (to  expe¬ 
dite  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort  by  providing 
for  coordination  of  Executive  Bureaus  in  the 
interest  of  the  more  efficient  concentration  of 
government;  contracts  entered  into  by  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  government  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  effort;  trading  with  the  enemy). 

18.  December  18,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8989,  establishing  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  to  coordinate  and  direct  all  domestic  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  (rail,  motor,  inland  waterway, 
pipe  line,  air  transport,  and  coastwise  and  inter¬ 
coastal  shipping).  (Federal  Register,  December 
25,  1941.) 

19.  December  19,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8985,  establishing  Office  of  Censorship  and  Cen¬ 
sorship  Policy  Board  for  censoring  communica¬ 
tions  by  mail,  cable,  radio,  or  other  means  of 
transmission  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country.  (Federal  Register,  December  23, 
1941.) 

20.  December  20,  1941.  Public  Law  360  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Selective  Training  and 
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SciA'icc  Act  of  1940  by  providing  for  the  extension 
of  liability  for  military  service  and  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  man  jxtwcr  of  the  nation. 

21.  December  23,  1941.  Public  Law  369  (77th 
Congress),  establishing  the  composition  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  naval  vessels. 

22.  December  23,  1941.  Public  Law  371  (77th 
Congress),  providing  additional  appropriations 
incident  to  the  national  defense  for  the  fiscal  years 
1 942  and  1 943  (including  510,000,000  for  public  re¬ 
lief  and  civilian  defense  in  the  Philippine  Islands). 

23.  December  26,  1941.  Public  Law  378  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  proceed  in  the  establishment  or  development  of 
naval  shore  activities  by  the  construction  of  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  naval  public  works,  and  author¬ 
izing  the  appropriation  of  5310,000,000  therefor. 

24.  December  26,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
8991,  coordinating  civil  meteorological  facilities 
and  services  for  war  purposes.  (Federal  Register, 
December  30,  1941.) 

25.  December  27,  1941.  Executive  Order  No. 
9001 ,  authorizing  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  and  exercise  the  powers  described  in  Title  II 
of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  (of  December  18, 
1941),  with  particular  regard  to  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  for  the  production  of  the  necessary  war 
materials.  (Federal  Register,  December  30,  1941.) 

26.  January  2,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2533,  amending  the  proclamations  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7  and  8,  1941,  relating  to  Japanese,  German, 
and  Italian  alien  enemies.  (Federal  Register, 
January  3,  1942.) 

27.  January  5,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2535,  designating  February  16,  1942,  as  regis¬ 
tration  day  for  all  male  citizens  of  the  United 
.States  and  all  other  male  (jersons  residing  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44  years,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act.  (Federal 
Register,  ]a.n\idLry  9,  1942.) 

28.  January  12,  1942.  Public  Law  398  (77th 
Congress),  amending  Public  Law  39  (77th  Con¬ 
gress),  dated  April  22,  1941,  to  increase  the 
authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

29.  January  12,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9017,  discontinuing  the  National  Defense  Media¬ 
tion  Board  and  establishing  the  National  War  La¬ 
bor  Board  and  defining  its  duties.  (Federal 
Register,  ]ar\uds\  14,  1942.) 


30.  January  14,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9023,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  of  December  27,  1941,  to  contracts  of 
various  other  Government  departments.  (Federal 
Register,  Junxiary  16,  1942.) 

31.  January  14,  1942.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 

tion  No.  2537,  prescribing  regulations  frertainini; 
to  alien  enemies.  (Federal  Register,  January  1", 
1942.) 

32.  January  16,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9024,  establishing  War  Production  Board  in  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  and  defining 
its  duties  and  functions.  (Federal  Register,  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1942.) 

33.  January  20,  1942.  Public  I>aw  403  (77th 
Congress),  establishing  daylight  saving  time 
(officially  called  "war  time”)  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  national  security  and  defense 
(to  remain  in  effect  until  six  months  after  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war). 

34.  January  21,  1942.  Public  Law  409,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Act  of  October  14,  1940,  in  regard  to 
provision  of  housing  facilities  for  jjersons  engaged 
in  national  defense  activities. 

35.  January  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9038,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9017  of 
January  12,  1942,  to  provide  for  appointment  of 
associate  members  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  (Federal  /fe/jjr/er,  January  27,  1942.) 

36.  January  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9040,  defining  additional  functions  and  duties  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  (Federal  Register, 
January  27,  1942.) 

37.  January  26,  1942.  Public  Law  413  (77th 
Congress),  granting  the  President  certain  powers 
with  resjx’ct  to  control  of  communications  by 
wire. 

30.  January  26,  1942.  Public  I^w  414  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 
in  regard  to  maintaining  the  secrecy  of  military 
information. 

39.  January  27,  1942.  Public  Law  415  (77th 
Congress),  pertaining  to  protection  against  bomb¬ 
ing  attacks. 

40.  January  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9046,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  8771  of 
June  6,  1941,  in  regard  to  the  taking  over  of 
foreign  merchant  vessels.  (Federal  Register,  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1942.) 

41.  January  29,  1942.  Public  Law  420  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  appropriations  of  5895,- 
000,000  for  the  United  States  Navy,  additional 
shipbuilding,  and  ship-repair  facilities. 
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42.  January  30,  1942.  Public  Law  421  (77th 
Congress).  Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 

43.  January  30,  1942.  Public  Law  422  (77th 
Clongrcss),  Fourth  Supplemental  National  Defense 
.Appropriation  Act,  1942  (totaling  512,555,000,000 
and  including  5933,000,000  for  expediting  pro¬ 
duction  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  national 
defense,  59,041,373.090  for  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
SI. 547,948, 529  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  5680,242,180  for  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
.Army,  and  S323,.308,675  for  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service). 

44.  February  6,  1942.  Public  Law  438  (77th 
Congres.s),  authorizing  appropriation  of  54,50,000,- 
000  for  naval  shore  activities. 

45.  February  6,  1942.  Public  Law  440  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  fiecretary  of  the  Navy 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  1,799  minor 
combatant,  auxiliary,  and  patrol  vessels,  in 
addition  to  those  heretofore  authorized,  and 
authorizing  him  to  provide,  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  5750,000,000,  essential  equipment,  facilities, 
and  land  at  either  private  or  public  establish¬ 
ments  within  the  L'nited  States,  its  Territories, 
or  possessions,  for  the  construction  of  such  ships 
and  the  production  of  ordnance  material. 

46.  February  6,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9049,  in  reference  to  active  service  of  organized 
reserves,  (b'ednal  Regisln,  February  10,  1942.) 

47.  F'ebruary  7,  1942.  Public  1-aw  441  (77th 
Congress),  making  appropriations  for  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  naval  service  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  and  additional  appro¬ 
priations  therefor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1942,  and  for  other  purjxjses  (totaling  $26,500,- 
000,000  and  including  $8,000,000,000  for  planes 
and  other  naval  equipment,  58,206,000,000  for 
fleet  operations,  and  $6,923,000,000  for  ordnance). 

48.  F'ebruary  7,  1942.  Public  Law  442  (77th 
Congress),  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  render 
financial  aid  to  China;  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
to  loan,  extend  credit,  or  give  other  financial  aid 
to  China  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000; 
and  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  an 
amount  for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

49.  F'ebruary  7,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9054,  establishing  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
and  defining  its  duties  (in  regard  to  chartering, 
control  of  optcration  of  vessels,  etc.).  {Federal 
Register,  February  10,  1942.) 


URUGUAY 

1.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
claring  that  Uruguay  will  consider  the  United 
States  a  non-belligerent  in  the  present  conflict. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  30,  1941.) 

2.  December  9,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad  and  the 
exportation  of  merchandise  and  securities  to 
Japanese  pwrsons  or  organizations.  {Diario  Oficial, 
December  13,  1941.) 

3.  December  12,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad  and  the 
exportation  of  merchandise  and  securities  to 
(lerman  or  Italian  porsons  or  organizations. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  19,  1941.) 

4.  December  13,  1941.  Law  authorizing  the 
President  to  sign  a  convention  with  the  United 
.States  for  the  purchase  of  armaments  in  that 
country,  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,000.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  29,  1941.) 

5.  January  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  break¬ 
ing  all  diplomatic,  economic,  and  financial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  3,  1942.) 

VENEZUKI.A 

1.  DecemlxT  9,  1941.  Address  by  the  President 
stating  the  international  piolicy  of  Venezuela  and 
expressing  the  nation’s  solidarity  with  the  United 
.States  and  its  decision  to  uphold  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  indepiendence  of  all 
.America.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  9,  1941.) 

2.  December  12,  1941.  Decree  restricting, 

throughout  Venezuela,  the  exercise  of  specified 
individual  guarantees  provided  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  including  the  freezing  of  funds  of  nationals 
of  countries  at  war  with  any  American  nation  or 
of  nations  occupied  by  such  countries.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria  No.  5,  December 
12,  1941.) 

3.  Decemix-r  12,  1941.  Decree  stating  that,  as 
regards  the  American  nations  at  war  with  non- 
American  countries,  spx-cified  neutrality  pro¬ 
visions  will  not  apply.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December 
12,  1941.) 

4.  December  16,  1941.  Decree  amplifying  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  of  December  12,  1941 
(No.  2  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  16, 
1941.) 

5.  December  31,  1941.  .Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
{Gaceta  Oyinfl/,  January  1,  1942.) 
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BILATERAL  AND  Ml’I.TII.ATERAI.  MEASURES 

1.  January  1,  1942.  A  Joint  Declaration  signed 
at  Washington  by  The  United  States  of  America, 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  China,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Luxembourg,  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pan¬ 


ama,  Poland,  South  Africa,  Yugoslavia,  in  which 
each  Government  pledges  itself  to  employ  its 
full  military  and  economic  resources  against  the 
members  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  its  adherents 
with  which  such  government  is  at  war,  and  not 
to  make  a  separate  armistice  or  pieace  with  the 
enemies.  {Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of  State, 
January  3,  1942.) 

2.  January  12,  1942.  Establishment  of  Joint 
Mexican-United  .States  Defense  Commission. 
(See  Mexico  10.) 
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NECROLOGY 


Francisco  Barba.-  Mexican  jurist.  Legal 
consultant  for  several  years  in  Office  of  the 
,\ttorney  General;  chief  of  personnel  and 
legal  consultant  for  National  Railways. 
Member  of  Supreme  Court,  1929-35; 
reappointed  in  January  1941.  Died  at  the 
age  of  54  in  Mexico  City  on  July  8,  1941. 

Eduardo  J.  Chibas. — Cuban  civil  engi¬ 
neer  and  former  Secretary  of  Public 
Works.  Born  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  and 
educated  there  and  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1889.  Chief  engineer  and 
general  superintendent,  Caribbean  Man¬ 
ganese  Company,  189.3-1896;  chief  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the 
road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mines  of  the 
Darien  Gold  Mining  Company,  1897; 
surveyor  for  an  American  syndicate  of  a 
tract  on  the  Orinoco  River,  Venezuela, 
1898.  Took  part  in  the  Cuban  W'ar  of 
Independence.  Chief  engineer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Guantanamo  Rail¬ 
road,  1899-1902.  Later  planned  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  electric  light  and  tramway 
systems,  Santiago;  organized  the  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Ice  and  Electric  Company; 
developed  the  water  power  of  the  Guaso 
Reservoir,  the  largest  hydroelectric  plant 
in  Cuba.  Secretary  of  Public  Works  un¬ 
der  President  de  Cespedes,  1933.  .\uthor 
of  several  lx)oks  on  engineering.  Member 
and  former  president,  Cuban  Society  of 
Engineers;  life  member,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers;  member,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Rensselaer  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scientific  society. 
Died  in  Habana,  Cuba,  on  August  21,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Carlos  Diaz  Dufoo. — Mexican  journal¬ 
ist  and  economist.  Began  journalistic 
career  in  1884.  Contributed  to  and 
directed  various  newspapers  and  reviews. 


including  El  Ferrocarril  of  Veracruz,  El 
Imparcial,  La  Prensa,  and  Excelsior  of 
Mexico  City,  Revisla  Azul,  and  Economista 
Mexicano.  Served  in  National  Chamber 
oi  Deputies,  1896-1912.  Founder  of  chair 
of  political  economy  of  the  Escuela 
Libre  de  Derecho,  Mexico  City.  Member 
and  First  Vice  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Mexico. 
Author  of  numerous  studies  on  Mexican 
economics  and  finance,  as  well  as  several 
theatrical  works.  Died  at  the  age  of  80 
years  in  Mexico  City  on  September  5, 
1941. 

Mario  Garcla  Menocal  y  Deop. — 
Cuban  engineer,  soldier,  ex-President. 
Born  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
graduating  with  honors  from  Cornell 
University  in  1888.  With  his  uncle, 
Aniceto  Menocal,  made  the  first  technical 
studies  for  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  inter¬ 
ocean  canal.  Served  in  the  War  of 
Independence  under  Generals  Rodriguez 
and  Garcia.  After  the  war,  was  chief  of 
police  in  Habana.  Elected  President  1912 
and  1916.  Opposed  Machado  regime; 
was  imprisoned  in  1931;  after  release  in 
1932  went  into  exile.  Returned  to  Habana 
in  1933,  and  was  active  in  Cuban  politics 
until  his  death,  although  he  held  no  public 
office.  Died  in  Habana  on  September  7, 
1941,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Simon  Guggenheim. — United  States  fin¬ 
ancier  and  philanthropist.  A  leader  in 
industry  and  finance,  he,  with  his  six 
brothers,  sons  of  Swiss  immigrant  parents, 
built  the  most  extensive  mining  and  smelt¬ 
ing  empire  in  the  world,  but  he  used  his 
immense  wealth  to  benefit  his  fellowmen. 
He  developed  countless  projects  for  workers 
in  the  Guggenheim  mining  holdings  and 
gave  lavishly  and  zestfully  to  public 
charity,  to  institutions,  and  to  individuals. 
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He  served  as  United  States  Senator  from 
C’olorado,  1906-13. 

His  largest  philanthropy  was  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion,  established  in  1925  by  him  and  his 
wife  in  memory  of  their  son.  The 
Foundation’s  capital  fund,  entirely  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim,  was 
$7,500,000  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
more  was  liequeathed  to  it  in  his  will. 
Its  income,  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  gift,  is  used  to  support  “an  endless 
succession  of  scholars,  scientists,  and 
artists”  in  their  efforts  to  “advance  human 
achievement.”  The  generous  fellowships, 
which  numlier  forty  to  sixty  annually,  are 
awarded  to  carefully  selected  men  and 
women  of  high  intellectual  and  jx'rsonal 
qualifications  who  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  unusual  capacity  for  productive 
scholarship  or  unusual  creative  ability  in 
the  fine  arts.  They  arc  available  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  to  Canadians 
for  work  in  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  Latin  American  plan,  to  Puerto 
Ricans  and  to  citizens  of  Argentina. 
Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay. 

Much  of  Mr.  Guggenheim’s  philan¬ 
thropy  was  never  made  public,  but  in¬ 
cluded  among  his  gifts  were  buildings  for 
the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at 
Greeley,  the  Colorado  State  University 
at  Boulder,  and  the  Colorado  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Fort  Collins;  an  annex 
to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New'  York; 
$500,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  He¬ 
brew  Union  College,  Cincinnati;  and,  as 
a  gift  made  jointly  with  his  brothers,  a 
building  for  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
at  Denver. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  73  years  in  New 
York  City  on  Novemlx'r  2,  1941. 

Moises  Saenz. — Mexican  educator  and 
diplomat.  Graduated  from  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Jalapa,  Veracruz,  1909;  later 


attended  Washington  and  Jefferson  Cok 
lege,  Washington,  Pa.,  received  his  M.  A. 
from  Columbia  University,  1921,  and  did 
advanced  study  at  the  Sorlx)nne,  Parii, 
1922.  His  publie  career  liegan  with 
appointment  as  Director  of  Public  Educa* 
tion  in  Guanajuato;  later  served  as  Direc* 
tor  of  National  Preparatory  School.  Mexicj 
City,  1916-20;  Director  of  Education  for 
the  Federal  District,  Mexico,  1920,  and  of 
the  Summer  School,  National  University 
of  Mexico,  1924,  at  which  time  he  was  also 
senior  official  of  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Education.  While  Under-Secretary 
of  Public  Education,  1925-30,  he  founded 
the  secondary  school  system  of  Mexico^ 
separating  prevocational  education  from 
the  National  Preparatory  School,  which 
was  itself  given  college  status,  and  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
Mexico’s  system  of  rural  education.  Scrvetl 
as  C'hairman  of  the  Public  Welfare  C'ouncS 
of  Mexico,  1930-31,  and  of  the  Cora- 
mittee  on  Indian  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Education,  1932. 
His  interest  in  Indian  problems  was  very 
great  and  he  carried  on  imjxirtant  research 
in  Indian  communities  in  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  in  his  owni 
country.  He  was  Secretary  General  of 
the  First  Inter-American  Gongress  on 
Indian  Life  that  met  in  Patzeuaro,  Mexico^i 
in  April  1940,  and  Director  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Indian  Institute  created  by  that 
C’ongress.  His  diplomatic  career  Ix'gaa 
with  his  apjxiintment  as  Minister  to 
Ecuador  in  1934,  followed  by  Denmark, 
1935,  and  Peru,  1936,  where  his  rank  wai 
elevated  to  that  of  .Ambassador  in  1937. 
He  was  a  memlxT  of  many  cultural  and 
scientific  .societies,  and  the  author  of] 
several  textlxx>ks  for  the  study  of  Englishl 
and  many  pamphlets  and  monographs  oni 
education  and  Indian  affairs.  Died  at 
the  age  of  53  years  in  Lima,  Peru,  oh 
OctolxT  24,  1941. 
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PANORAMA 
10  cents  each 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publbhers  in  Latin  Americas 
and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature. 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 
10  cents  each 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  ANO  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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